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CHAPTER I 



. INTRODUCfTION 

This report represents the culmination of a comprehensive study of 
cooperative education for the Nid-Plains Nebiraska Technical Community 
College area. The report was prepared under the joint cooperation of 
the Bureau of Educational Research and Field Services of the Department 
of Educational Administration and of the Nebraska Research Coordinating 
Unit for Vocational Education, both of Teachers College, University of 
Nebraska-Lincoln. 

The basic purposes of the study included i 
A. The gathering of data and review of literature concerning 
technical community colleges operating cooperative educflltion 
programs . Included in this phase of the study was (l) a 
comprehensive review of the national literature on post- 
secondary cooperative education programs in the tWo-year 
colleges with an emphasis on identifying the key issues and 
concerns underlying cooperative education programs, (2) on-site 
visitation of two-year post-secondary institutions in the 
State of Nebraska that presently operate programs associated 
with or supported by funds authorized by the 1968 Vocational 
Education Amendments (Public Law 90-576) to the Vocational 
Education Act of 19^3 (Public Law 88-210) and on-site visita- 
tion of selected technical community colleges operating 
cooperative education programs not necessary under the I968 



Vocatlona3. Education AmendmentSf and (3) a survey of "best 
practices*' in exemplary cooperative education programs in 
selected two-year colleges in other states i 
The assessment of vocational interests of high school and . 
junior high school students (9-12) in the Mid«'Plains Technical 
Community College Service area . Included in this phase of the 
study was an assessment of vocational interests of junior and 
senior high students from selected school districts with high 
school (9-12) enrollments of 100 pupils or more located in the 
18-county Mid-Plains Nebraska Technical Community College 
area. Included in the final sample wereHhe districts of 
McCookf North Platte and Ogallala, plus ten other randomly 
selected school districts. The Ohio Vocational Interest 
Survey and the Minnesota Work Values Inventory were the two 
instruments which were administered to assess the vocational 
interests of the students. A total of 929 students were 
tested. 

The assessment of occupational opportunities of employers in 
the Mid-Plains Technical Community College service area . As 
a part oi? this phase of the study* I»ll6 employers were 
identified to be interviewed. Eight hundred and twenty-seven 
valid responses to the occupational opportunities survey were 
obtained. The final sample consisted of 328 employers from 
across the entire 18-county Mid-Plains Technical Community 
College areai together with ^99 employers from the more 
immediate service area of the colleges* which consisted of 
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the 13 counties of Custeri Logani MoPhersoni ArthuTi Keith, 
Perkins, Llncolni Chase , Hayes* Frontier » Dundeej Hltohoookf 
and Red Willow. In addition to the occupational opportunities 
survey! a Cooperative Educa';lon Resources Survey was admin- 
istered to the same employers to determine possible alternative 
ooopemtlve education possibilities which might be feasible with 
the cooperation of these er^ployers. The survey of employers 
Included businesses! industry! social agencies i governmental 
agencies and educational institutions. 
D. The development of a plan for the provision of a cooperative 
education program for the Mid-Plains Technical Community 
College area . Based on the data gathered during phases !» II, 
III of this study, a plan for cooperative education in the 
Mid- Plains Technical Community College area was developed. 
This plan was presented to the appropriate personnel in the 
Mid-Plains Nebraska Technical Community Colleges and then 
finalized as shown in Chapter VIII of this report. 
The report is organized according to the four phases presented 
above with Chapters II, III, and IV related to phase I, Chapter V 
related to phase II, Chapters VI and VII related to phase III, and 
Chapter VIII related to phase IV. Th9 specific procedures and 
methodology utilized for each phase, along with the corresponding 
presentation and Interpretation of data are included in the respective 
chapters describing that particular phase. 

In addition to the data presented In this report, all of the actual 
data gathered for this study has been made available to the central 
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administration of the Mid-F'>,ains Technical Conununity College area. 
That data* along with that presented in this report » should provide an 
excellent base for further planning of future programs to be offered in 
the service area. 
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RBUTED STUDI3S AND LITERATURE 

Programs In cooperative education have recently Included prograins 
which are extensions of the community academic programs In which 
students through Independent study* for Instance* can serve in community 
agencies at tasks which have a relationship to the more professional 
aspects of the course work taken. As the sresult* the umbrella of 
cooperative education can Include almost any program involving class- 
room study and off-campus experiences—programs variously designated as 
field experiences, internship programs* Interlude programs* professional 
practice programs* experiential work* vmlvearslty without walls* industry 
periods* extramural tezm* cooperative periods* and iitt^iirvid.-^programs. 

More traditionally* Collins ( Handbook of Cooperative Educati'bn t 
1971* Ch. Ill)* in accordance with the traditional definition of 
cooperative education* required that the following factors be adhered 
to in providing a cooperative education programt (l) the student's 
off-campus experience should be related as closely as possible to the 
field of study and individual interest within the field} (2) the employ- 
ment must be a regular* continuing* and essential element in the edu- 
cational process) (3) some minimum amount of employment and minimum 
{Standard of performance must be included in the reo>uir6ment for the 
degree or certificate presented by the school} and (^) the working 
experience will ideally increase in difference and responsibility as 
the student progresses through the academic ourrioulum and* in general* 

5 
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shall parallel as closely as possible the student's progress through the 
academic phase. 

This section of the report will focus more on those key issues and 
trends of cooperative education gleaned from the literature emd 
research as they pertain to the latter definition of cooperative educa- 
tion than the former. Additionally » this section will focus primarily 
on those studies pertinent to cooperative work education as they relate 
directly to vocational-technical programs. Although the major focus 
will be on post-'secondary programs » a number of references with high 
transfer value* but conducted in a secondary school setting will be 
included. 

The remaining sections of the report were organized around four 
major sub-headings t (l) the student/trainee) (2) the organization and 
administration of cooperative education » including such topics as organ- 
izational models, legal and contractual aspects, academic credit, 
financial considerations, appropriate facilities and equipment, role 
of the coordinator, work/study plans, selecting the work station, 
advisory councils, and establishing administrative relationships; (3) 
the program design, focusing on both the Instructor and the program 
objectives) and (4) the area of program evaluation* 

THE STJJDENT/TRAINBB 

Heermann ( Cooperative Education in Community Oolleges t 1973» Ch» 9) 
pointed out iUt neoesslty of a smooth induction of the student from his 
previouis role (whether student or worker) into the role of a student/ 
trainee. Job placement, as well as all aspects of the eampus-'baded 
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program of students* was all* Important for successful completion of the 
student's program and to the attainment of his perceived goals, 

Hayes ( Work Experience Blduoation Proerams"-* Innovations in the 
Junior College Curricula i 1969) in evaluating cooperative work programs 
in eight California two-year colleges and one four-year college found 
student satisfaction in the program and later successn both in business 
and industry and in upper-division work* to be related to student 
interests/goals being realized through job placement. Conversely » a 
second study by Hayes ( Junior College Work Ebcperienoe Education ! 1969) 
found a correlation between student dissatisfaction and (a) conflicts 
in work and class schedules* (b) student over-interest in the paycheck* 
and (c) poor placement of students. 

Barlow ( A Survey of Junior College Work Experience Education Pro- 
grams, 1962-63 ) identified these distinguishing features of the roost 
successful programs t (a) the work experience was challenging to the 
student and closely related to program goals* (b) selective iteria 
for students had been established and implemented prior to actual 
induction to the program, and (c) evaluative procedures for the total 
program had been carefully designed antt were objective in nature. 

Description of. the Rock Valley College Career Advancement Program 
(title identical) 1968) pointed out among the factors leading to the 
success of the program the need for (a) a referral system for students 
who request (or are Inadvertently placed) in "inappropriate" jobs, and 
(b) provisions for special tutoring services for students having 
problems with their on-campus studies* 
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Student Characteristics 

Keermann (Ch. 9) suggested the first task of the induction process 
was the testing and assessment of student needSf aptitudes* capabilities* 
personality* and Interests. 

Wood ( An Evaluation of Illinois Post-High School Bducatlonal PrO" 
grams In Agriculture ! 196?) In obtaining oroployer ratings of students 
found that students rated high In Integrity* dependability* cooperation* 
courtesy* personal appearance* attitudes* and emotional) that they rated 
average in initiative* judgment* and leadership} and were rated lowest 
on specific skills. Baron ( Non- Intellective Variables Related to 
Successful and Unsuccessful Students in a Junior Qolleee t 1968) in 
assessing characteristics of students In electronics and In nursing 
programs* found that female students who entered the program with 
intentions of working part-'tlme while preparing for a career were most 
likely to receive the highest ratings by employers. 

Wamhof f ( 3e_lf«0oncept of Vocational Ability and Its Relation to 
Selected Factors in Career Development t 1969) discovered that although 
high level self- concept did not necessarily lead to high achievement* 
low self-concept did pi*event high achievement. Vocational students 
rated themselves lower in academic abilityt self-concept was closely 
related to their perceptions of how otters would predict their chances 
for success in occupations t parents were significant contributors to 
self-concept I but socio-economic status of parents was not related to 
self-concept of vocational ability. 

Golden and Weiss ( Relationship of Vocational Satisfaction to the 
Correspondence of Job Reinforcement and Vocational Meeds t 1968) discovered 
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that exemplary provisions for reinforcement of students were more help- 
ful and effective with students who were mo»t polsedi self-assured. Job 
satisfaction for the student with less poise was not significantly 
enhanced by reinforcement techniques. 

Klaurens ( The Underlying Sources of Job Satisfaction of Distributive 
Education Student^Tralnees i 196?) Included in her "Recommendations" 



section of a dissertation study a set of principles which offer general 
guidelines that can enhance students* success In cooperative programs! 

1. Criteria for selection of training stations should Include 
evaluation of potential satisfactions In training positions. 

2. Planned experiences on the Job should provide opportunities 
for student traltiees to experience psychological growth 
through work activities that challenge their abilities. 

3. Student trainees should receive their Initial training 
experience In positions where supervisors and co-workers 
are suitable role models and are indlvldusils with whom the 
student trainees can Interact. 

^. Student trainees should enter the Initial job with basic 
skills and some specialized competencies which will prevent 
them from experiencing failure and equip them to experience 
achlevementi recognltloni and responsibility In their 
training. 

5. Student trainees should have learning experiences which 
help them to be tolerant of the needs # values i and personal 
characteristics of co-workers i supervisors i and customers. 

Among those factors Klaurens identified as leading to job satisfac- 
tion was Interpersonal relations with co-workers and supervisors. On 
the other handi poor working conditions i failure to perform the job 
well« and lack of recognition for a job well done led to job dissatisfaction. 

Heermann (Oh. 9) strongly urged that the Initial assessment of stu- 
dents be followed by Intensive orientation which would Include in-depth 
Interviewing and counseling} and that a cooperative education student 
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handbook Is Invaluable. The handbook should contain detailed descrlp* 
tions of all elements of the progiramf job descriptions of studenti 
co-ordlnatori employer i and overall evaluation procedures. 

Some of the literature dealt with the disadvantaged student In 
cooperative work programs. Aldridge ( Curriculum for Disadvantaged 
Students in Higher Education : 1969) presented a paper at the A. P.O. A. 
convention in which he "Issued a call" for expanding opportunities in 
cooperative education for the disadvantaged. Heermann (Gh. 9) 
enumerated the benefits to such students which result from their being 
educated in such fashioni not the least of which he pointed out was the 
opportunity to become self-supporting. Jones ( The Relationship of 
Vocational Outlook and Special Educational Programs for Biucable 
Mentally Handicapped ! 1966) and Gorellck ( An Assessment of Vocational 
Realism of High School and Post-High School Educable Mentally Retarded 
Adolescents t 1966) pointed to the necessity of close liaison witht and 
utiliisation off the counseling services with the mentally and otherwise 
disadvantaged students if such students are to be successful in 
cooperative work programs. Both Jones f.nd Gorellck found that the 
"Unrealistic" or "No Plan" student could experience success in the 
program, provided effective counseling tervlces were afforded. Most 
significant was the finding that the male student with unrealistic or 
uncrystallized plans concerning vocatiorial aspirations maintained to 
some degree those "deficiencies" throughout the program. 
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Included in this section are discussions concerning several topics 
related to the organization and administration of cooperative education. 
These topics aret organizational models f legal and contractual aspects t 
academic credltf financial considerations f appropriate facilities and 
equipmentf role of the coordinatorf work/study planSf selecting the 
work statlonf advisory councils f and establishing administrative 
relationships. 

Organizational Models 

Comprehensive program models are essential to the success of any 
program. As indicated by several of the studies quoted In this section* 
weak points or apparent failure of total programs sould be traced Ih 
most Instances to the lack of planning; to the absence of carefully 
planned detailed designs and strategies. Such designs enable total 
conceptualization and give ready access to each component part in its 
relationship to the total constructf as well as ready reference points 
when specific objectives and job or role expectancies must be 
Identified. 

Wallace ( Review and Synthesis of Research on Cooperative Vocational 
Education} 1970) presented a comprehensive model which could be used in 
conceptualizing cc operative education. (See Figure 1.) In translating 
the conceptual model into an organizational model f Heermann (Ch. 5) 
presented seven alternative organizational "locations" for cooperative 
education in the administrative structure* noting that each had its 
advantages and its disadvantages. The decision» according to Heermanni 
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rested with the mission and philosophy f '>r the college as a wholet and 
for the cooperative education program in particular. 

Se^en organiaational plans were offered by Heermann (illustrations 
for each axe contained on following pages). 

1. Centralized administration and coordination as an adjunct to 
student services. 

2. Centralized administration and coordination as an adjunct to 
academic affairs. 

3. Centralized administration and coordination as an autonomous 
organizational activity having co-equal authority with student 
services and academic affairs. 

4. Centralized administration in academic affairs and decentralized 
coordination as an adjunct to departmental and divisional 
instructional levels. 

5. Centralized administration in academic affairs and decentrall2sed 
combined" function coordination at the departmental and 
divisional instructional levels. Coordination and instructional 
responsibilities are combined f in persons usually given the 
title of instructor- coordinator. 

6. Decentralized administration in an instructional branch of the 
college coupled with decentralized combined-function or 
separate-function coordination. 

7. Centralized administration in student services with decentralized 
coordination as an adjunct to departmental and divisional 
instructional levelst which may be eithel? combined-function or 
separate-function. 

The advantages and disadvantages of each of the;^4^6ven alternative 

designs are given in conjunction with each chart. Wilson ( Survey of 

Cooperative Education t 1972) indicated the majority (42.3 percent) of 

programs operate as separate departments f answerable to a vice-president 

or academic dean» whereas over 39 percent are centralized but answerable 

to a specific department (such as Vocational-Technical Department or 

Division). 
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AUt'matl\c (T (h«- • ''ntra'-'.-ation of the department in the 
student seiviccs area, allows for a dose unrking relationship with 
placement, counseling, and financial aid pcrsonnrl, but it limits a 
close identification with academic affairs in achieving a careful 
blending of work and study 'ngredients. 
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Alternative {2^ provides for a closer rapport vvith tb«; tj.i«li- 
tional academit- cnd'^;'^ ors, hut because the coordination a<tlvay i. 
centralized it is still removed from the instructional area.;, an<l a 
close affdiation with counseling and other student services activitio 
is sacrificed. 



ACADEMIC 
AFFAIRS 



COOP 
ADMINSTRATION 

AND 
COORDINATION 



DIV 



PRESIDENT 



STUDENT 
SERVICES 



BUSINESS 
MANAGEMENT 



SION 



ADMINISTRATION 



DEPARTMENTAL 
STAFFS 



Organizational Alternative (2). Centralized ad* 
ministration and coordination as an adjunct to academic 
affairs. 



AUcraalivc (3) is characlcrizcd by Ihc same weaknesses 
attributed to (1) and (2), but it has the special advantage of 
autonomy. This organizational placement reflects its relative im- 
portance to institutional goals and philosophy coupled with what is 
likely to be a strong administrative commitment to its purpose. 
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PRESIDENT 



ACADEMIC STUDENT COOP BUSINESS 

AFFAIRS SERVICES ADMINISTRATION MANAGEMENT 

AND 
COORDINATION 



DIVISION 
ADMINISTRATION 



DEPARTMENTAL 
STAFFS 



Oaoanizational Altbrnativb (3). Centralized ad- 
ministration and coordination as an autonomous organi- 
zational activity with coequal authority with student ser- 
vices and academic affairs. 
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Alternative (4) ofTcrs the special advantage' of close rapport 
between traditional fatuity members and cooperative coordinator, 
which makes possible a stronger bonding of work and st .df; its 
disadvantages include separation from the centralized department 
and having responsibility under two lines of authority, one leading 
to the instructional department and one to the cooperative admin- 
istrator. 



PRESIDENT 



AG\DEMIG 
AFFAIRS 



STUDENT 
SERVICES 



BUSINESS 
MANAGEMENT 



COOP 
ADMINISTRATION 



DIVISION 
ADMINISTRATION 



oOOP 
COORDINATION 



DEPARTMENTAL 
STAFFS 



Organizational Alternatwb (4). Centralized ad- 
ministration in academic affairs and decentralized co- 
ordination as an adjunct to departmental and divisional 
instructional levels. 
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Alternative (5) has the same advantages and disadvantages 
as number (4), and it offers the special feature of combining in- 
struction and coordination in the same person, which provides an 
extremely strong work and study integration for students as well as 
keeping the instructor alert to changes in his occupational specialty. 



ACADEMIC 
AFFAIRS 



COOP 
ADMINISTRATION 



PRESIDENT 



STUDENT 
SERVICES 



BUSINESS 
MANAGEMENT 



DIVISION 
ADMINISTRATION 



DEPARTMENTAL STAFFS 
(INSTRUCTOR- 
COORDINATORS) 



Organizational Alternativb (5). Centralized ad* 
ministration in academic afltairs and decentralized com* 
bined'function coordination at the departmental and 
divisional instructional levels. 
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Altcmativo (0^ lias lulv.iiiia'^cs and (Ji.'ails»iita.ii<>) .Minilai 
to (4) and (5), hui by (Jc(on"f)li/.ini; adiniriiMratlun it makes for 
a closer workin.y rclaiionsliip ln'iNso-n t Duniinator.'* und (O'op pro* 
gram directors despite the disadvantages of fra.^mienting to.op ',in 
effect creating many co-op education departments that are attached 
to program or discipline areas) ; Co-op typically thrives on a cross- 
fcrtUization of placements, avoiding the kind of competition.between 
departments that is created here. 



ACADEMIC 
AFFAIRS 



DIVISION 
ADMINISTRATION 

COOP 
ADMINIST?jVTION 



PRESIDENT 



STUDENT 
SERVICES 



BUSINESS 
MANAGEMENT 



DEPARTMENTAL 
STAFF 

COOP 
COORDINATION 



Organizational Alternative (6). Decentrklized ad' 
ministration in an instructional branch of the college 
coupled with decentralized combined«function or sepa> 
fate«function coordination. 
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Alternative .7; mamtains the advantage of a close rapport 
ss'hU student scr\iccs and e.-!(abHshcs the critical coordination func- 
tion as a fatnilty responsibility; this insures a careful merging of 
xybrk and study, but docs so at the expense of additional administra- 
tive difficulties caused by dual lines of authority and separatioii of 
administrative atid coordination functions. 

PRESIDENT 



ACADEMIC 
AFFAIRS 



DIVISION 
ADMINISTRATION 



DEPARTI4ENTAL 
STAFfS 

COOP 
COORDINATION 



STUDENT 
SERVICES 



BUSINESS 
MANAGEMENT 



COOP 
ADMINISTRATION 



Organizational Alternative (7). Centralized ad- 
ministration in student services with decentralized co- 
ordination as an adjunct to departmental and divisiontU 
insttructional levels which may be either combined or 
separate function. 
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The advantages of complete autonomy, subject only to the presi- 
dent's revlewf are obvious to program coordinators. However, this 
rationale could be used with every department or function, thereby 
fostering a fragmentation of total program of an Institution. 

Legal- Contractual Aspects 

Knowles ( handbook of Cooperative Eduoatlon t 1971) pointed out the 
oft-overlooked contractual agreement between the college and the stu- 
dent which is found in many sections of college catalogs, brochures, 
anol oth^r publlcaticns. Care must be exercised to indicate the college* 
intention to identify job opportunities for students who meet the 
necessary qualifications. 

Although the student and employer must be the only contractual 
parties regarding the actual conditions/terms/status of employment, the 
college is still legally responsible to point out safety features In 
connection with each particular job placement. Fees may not be charged 
students for placement se:rvices in the cooperative work program. 

Whereas it Is essential to have in writing all aspects of the 
specific job placement, skills to be learned, tasks to be performed, 
reports to be completed, ...» copies of .whlch^ai^ given to all oon- 
, oemed, the college should avoid making a fixed commitment to any firm 
to supply student trainees) to do so Is to leave the college legally 
liable in the event no student is placed with that particular business. 

The legal status of the student during work is a somewhat confused 
one. A veteran whd maintains draft-exempt status is at present not 
eligible for veterans' benefits unless the minimum number of college 
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credits (for eligibility of benefits) are taken. Host colleges do not 
avaxd the equivalent of a **full»load" In credits for the work experience, 
(it Is also unclear whether the Veterans Administration "counts" 
academic credit granted for work experience as college credits for 
veterans benefits.) On the other hand* when a veteran is engaged in 
full'-tlme work experience* the time lapse of this period does not count 
against him in the determination of the total time during which he must 
apply for his benefits. 

The student's wageti are taxable) his eligibility for union member- 
ship determined by the specifics of the job situation (and xtle) and 
thereby his eligibility to any benefits of union membership. Colleges 
should avoid Involvement in these two matters. They are exclusively 
the concern of the student and employer. 

A foreign student on a student visa is restricted by law to work 
directly connected to his education course of study* and can be so 
employed no longer than six consecutive months i and eighteen months 
totally during the span of his visa* Notation to this effect should 
appear in the college's literature regarding cooperative work programs. 

Colleges cannot practice discrimination on grounds of race* age» 
gender* color* or creedi and should avoid/eliminate from any cooperative 
program arrangements employers who do so. 

Although students commonly sign an agreement regarding the 
specific job placement* penalties for early termination of the work 
experience must be limited to loss of academic credit. The agreement 
cannot be viewed as a contract of employment* and the wording of the 
agreement should so stipulate* 
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Many colleges now offer students the option of a "closed" or 
"open" file for purposes of recommendations used In job placement. 
TMs soittOKhat recent development has resulted from cases involving 
"invasion of privacy" issue. All parties (college, student, employer) 
should "be made aware of these options and the type of file chosen by 
the student. 

In short, although the college should in its task of careful 
screening of the job sites take every step to assure the educational 
aspects of the work experience, and have written agreements to that 
effect, the student- college relationship and legal responsibilities are 
restricted to the academic aspects of the cooperative work program, 
while the student-employer relationship is binding to the work/ 
employments phases of the program. . - . 

' A number of "Guidelines" have been published in which the various 
qualifications, job expectancies, relationships, legal requirements and 
utilization of the various steps In program design are presented. 
Butler and York ( What School Administrators Should Know About Cooperative 
Vocational Education i 1971) outline for administrators those general 
factors pertaining to funding of programs, the supervisory/coordinating 
role, utiliaatlon of advisory councils, equipment and facilities, and 
elements of program evaluation. Another publication by the same authoils 
( What Teacher^Coordlnators Should Know About Cooperative Vocational 
Education ^ 1971) identified those facets of the program which would be 
most pertinent to the coordinator— assessment of student needs/interests t 
identification of community resourcesi and selection of on- job training 
sites. Yet a third resource by Butler and York ( What State Leaders 
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Should Know About Cooperative Vocationa l Educatlon t 1971) provided 
identification of key points related to statewide promotion and 
expansion of cooperative education programs* the identification and 
training of regional coordinators » as well as overall program planning 
and evaluation. 

Stemming from a seminar at the Center for Vocational and Technical 
Education at Ohio State University, Huffman ( Guidolines for Cooperative 
Education an8, Selected Materials > 196?) edited materials containing 
guidelines dealing with (l) the Institution* (2) the employer* (3) 
teacher-coordinator* (4) student-trainee* and (5) the program itself. 

Academic Credit 

The question of granting academic credit for work experience had 
not been totally resolved) yet a definite and accelerating trend has 
indicated that as the work experience becomes more closely related to 
the educational objectives of the cooperative work program* academic 
credit was awarded. 

* 

By 197^ <ibout three of five colleges had instituted the practice 
of awarding credit for the job experience t the credit usually dependent 
upon minimum numbers of off-campus assignments and final reports of a 
more academic nature. Employers* however* expressed disfavor of the 
policy when it resulted in additional time and effort on their part. 

Corollary td the issue of granting academic credit has been the 
trend of enrolling students* who were on the alternate-semester plan* 
for academic ci^edit during the semester when they were working full-time* 
Where policies prevailed for not enrolling students when they were 
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full-time on the job, instructor/student ratios and total program 
enrollment figures failed to reveal an accurate picture. 

Financial Considerations 

Heermann (Gooperative Sduoatlon in Oommunlty Colleges f 1973) noted 
that mandatory alternating-semester programs (wherein students are 
full-time students one semester and full-time employees the subsequent 
semester) which have substantial enrollments are often financial assets. 
Another plan such as the half-day alternation. program can only be self- 
sufficient if the group working in the r.iorni.ig is reasonably equal or 
simile !• to the afternoon-working group in size* type of program takent 
skill development and academic background. In those instances the 
academic courses on campus can be duplicated for the morning and after- 
noon shifts, as well as the job assignmenta-and skill development/task 
oriented aspects of the work experience. 

Knowles and Woolridge ( Handbook for Cooperative Education . 1971) 
suggested a financial advantage exists for a year-round education pro- 
gram on cajnpus wherein maximum utili2sation of coordinators, faculty, 
staff, work stations, students and other facilities is afforded. (The 
obvious effect upon the financial situation of enrolling students on 
the alternate-semester plan while they are working full-time, in order 
to grant academic credit for attainment of educational objectives 
through the work experience, should not be overlooked. ) 

Appropriate Pacilities and }^ulpment 

The comments which follow concerning facilities and equipment are 
based on the Guide for Gooperative VoGe.tional Education published it. 
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1969 by the University of Minnesota. When making decisions regarding 
facilities and equipment, program planners for cooperative education 
must Toe kept aware of the fact that poorly equii^ped and Improperly 
located classrooms may be more conspicuous in cooperative education 
than in traditional programs because of the close relationship between 
school and community. Students who come into contact with the latest 
equipment in their work experience will soon become conscious of out- 
moded school enviii.'onments. Classroom faollltles and equipment must 
be such that they facilitate the teaching and practice of occupatlonally 
relevant skills and competencies. Additlonallyt easy access to the 
coordinator's office and classroom for the students, employers, and 
resource visitors is an Important consideration to enhance working 

« 

relationships. Good facilities have a pronounced psychological effect 
on the cooperative education student and the staff the student works 
with. 

The Coordinator 

Brown ( Cooperative Educatlom 19*?!} advanced a somewhat different 
perspective concerning the role of the on- job supervisor and/or 
employer. According to Brown, the employer/supervisor assumes full 
responsibility for selection, orientation, employment, on- job training, 
supervision and evaluation of student performance. (This approach 
causes one to reflect on the conclusions reached by several studies 
that suggested that as a student becomes concerned with production on 
the job, his attitudes toward the learning or educational opportunities 
of the work experience decrease. Would employers keep the educational 
aspects of the experience in proper perspective? fid. ) 



In the same vein was the 118-page Handbook on Work Experience 
Education, A Guide to the Organization and Operation of Work Experience 
Education Programs published by the California State Department of 
Education in 1965. Within this handbook is a step~by*8tep outline of 
procedures (and legal responsibilities) for implementing cooperative 
vocational programs from inception to evaluation, Of particular 
interest may be the somewhat specific responsibilities of each partici- 
pant in the program»-coordinatorf studentf employerf counselorf as well 
as chief administrator. 

Another such resource # Guide for Cooperative Vocational Education , 
published by the University of Minnesotaf resulted from a national 
meeting and subsequent regional conferences of vocational educators} 
representatives from business ^ industry f laborf governmentSf education 
and the general community. In the appendix are included checklists 
which deal with procedures for the establishment of cooperative programs 
and recommended practices. 

Davis ( Supervising Occupational Experience Programs t. A Special 
Conference Report t 1966) reported on a workshop in which nine partici- 
pants prepared a handbook for operating supervised occupational 
experience programs* A section included in this particular handbook 
which is not always included in others is that which deals with the 
selection of work stations, or job sites, 

Wilson ( An Investigation of Factors Essential to Selecting and 
Preparing On-The-Job Trainers for , a Post-Secondary Cooperative Voca- 
tional Technical Education Program t 1970) in a dissertation study con- 
oM<id that the primary control of on-the-job trainers rested in the 
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hands of the teaoher-coordlnator; little training of the trainer was 
evident} and the result was an Increasing breakdown of the relationship 
between program objectives and work experience. 

The Wyoming State Department of Education In 1970 Issued a report 
containing workshop materials ( Wyoming Cooperative Occupation Plucatlon t 
Workshop Materials ) that included a listing of the qualifications of 
coordinators f as well as the legal requirements for the establishment 
of cooperative education programs. 

Work/study Plans 

Of more limited scope was the report of a two-year project In 
three colleges In the San Mateo Junior College District ( Cooperative 
Education la the San Mateo Junior College District t A Two-Year 
Demonstration Project In Community College Cooperative Education ). 
Within the report was a description of the alternative structures 
employed by the colleges to the design of study and work elements. One 
approach Involved alternative work and study semesters. Under this 
plan of alternation the summer is used for stv>dy or work. The utiliza- 
tion of the twelve month calendar for both work and study reduces the 
eytension of the length of time needed to complete the program and 
makes it possible to keep cooperative jobs filled on a year-round basis 
by pairs of alternating students. Depending on the amount of work 
experience required) cooperative programs may extend the time of the 
^ctdl program from three months to one year. In Table 1 is an illustra- 
tive study and work calendar for a two-year college on a quarter sye^tem* 



Table 1 

ILLUSTRATIVE STUDY AND WORK CALENDAR 
FOR A TWO-YEAR COLLEGE 



Year in 
College 


Quarter of 
the year 


Summer Entrants 


Fall Entrants 


jFlrst Year 


Summer 
rail 
Winter 
Spring 


Study 
Study 
Work 
Study 


otuciy 
Study 
Work 


Second Year 


Summer 

mi 

Winter 
Spring 


Work 
Study 
Work 
Study 


Study 
WoK'k 
Study 
Work 


Third Year 


Summer 

mi 

Winter 
Spring 


Study 

Work 

Study 

(optional Study) 


Work 

Study 

Work 

(Optional Study) 



This particular matrix allows most adaptable arrangements for 
cooperative employers and for seasonal job placement. Multiple entry 
and exit points provides flexibility for variable schedule and length 
of courses and can be modified for the trimester or semester calendar 
and allows for graduation in three y6ars or les'j. 

Another work/study approach was the "parallel" construct wherein 
the students are on a half-day alternation of study and work periods 
under the supervision of the college during the academic year with 
possible extensions through the summer. A third work/study strategy* 
commonly tised* involved full-time work with part-time evening study. 
In colleges located near sources of employment* both of these procedures 
are fairly common practices. 
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Accoxdlng to KnoHles and Woolrldge ( Handbook of Cooperative Elduca- 
tion) 1971 )f opinions differ widely on the most desirable calendar for 
the cooperative plan, Difficulties often occuti especially In sequential 
courses f In colleges with optional cooperative programs because 
curricula are planned for students In full-time study and the cooperative 
students need to fit their schedules Into the conventional curriculum. 
Institutions must establish a clearly visible academic schedule for 
cooperative courses. Alsot cuxxlcula for cooperative students should 
be planned so students have adequate specialissed courses early in their 
programs to provide for needed qualifications for appropriate job 
placement. In summary i those who plan the content of an jtcademlc 
cooperative education program should consider fully the experiential 
I^ase of the student's program. 

Selecting the Work Station 

Based on the University of Minnesota Guide for Cooperative Voca" 
tional Bducation i the success of the cooperative vocational education 
program depends on careful and considerate selection of suitable work 
stations. The employer must be both capable and willing to deliver 
quality on*the«job training* Definite criteria ought to be established 
for determining what constitutes a suitable work station. The Voca- 
tional Amendments of 1968 specifically stated that on-the«job training 
should be "related to existitig career opportunities susceptib3.e of 
promotion and advancement*" and "does not displace other workers who 
perform such work*" 
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It was also stated In the handbook that It Is essenti«a that 
employers make a definite commitment to the cooperative education pro« 
gram* Training agreements are a common procedure. The effectiveness 
of the on-the-job experience which the student obtains is very much 
dependent on the personnel who do the training. Human relations and 
sensitiveness to student needs are key ingredients. 

Advisory Councils 

Little controversy existed over the advantages (or necessity) of 
utilizing lay advisory councils. Concern was* however > expressed about 
the proper utilization of such groups. Shenker ( Advisory Committees 
for Cooperative Education Programs t 1968) authored a helpful source for 
coordinators which dealt with the composition and function of advisory 
councils > the organizational and operational features. 

A similar publication to that by Shenker was the I966 Advisory 
Committees I Selection and Use publication by the Ohio State Dep. rtment 
of Education which treated the use of advisory committees for 
distributive, education programs. 

Heermann (Ch« 5) outlined basic make-up and function of the various 

advisory committees in this fashion i 

1« Central Coordinating Advisory Committee— 20 to 40 members 
of community's most influential member « Frimaty purpose 
is to identify broad areas of educational need within the 
immediate community. 

2. steering Committee—advise college on the precise nature and 
extent of need for a certificate> diploma* or associate 
degree program. Make*>up up to 25 members* 

3. Program Advisory Committee— six to twellve member group which 
helps develop the program Itself > assists in public relations » 
identifies suitable job placements t provides occupational 
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data and resource speakers* develops standards for assess- 
ment of work and study performanoes. Reoonnended for eaoh 
oooupatlonal program* 

Cooperative ESducatlon Advisory CoRunlttee-" policy making 
group representing the entire spectrum of occupational 
areas In the community. Also has as primary function 
''trouble shootlngi** the handling of specific problems as 
they arise within the on-going programs) not secondarily* 
the committee members are public relations liaisons 
between oollegei the program* the students* and the 
community at large. 

5. Cooperative Education Ta'sk Force— Includes college personnel* 
guidance people* admlnvstrators and faculty and students. 
Ten to twenty members* Its purpose Is to understand how 
cooperative work experience lends Itself to the mission and 
philosophy of the Institution* seek ways for the betterment 
of cooperative education In general* and monitor the 
communications on campus of all elements within the program 
and those not directly involved. 

It should be noted that Heermann does not recommend that colleges 
form each of the types of committees named above) however* It was 
recommended that the various functions as Identified above be assigned 
as part of those committees which are formed* 

Billings ( Cooperative Occupatldnal Education Programs— A Conference 
Seminar to Extend the Rtaige of Vocational Education Fund Report t 1970) 
presented some very succinct* definitive guidelines for developing 
advisory committees i (l) ensure all members understand their duties) 
(z) include people on the actual job— employees* supervisoam* and 
employers) (3) stagger office terms) (4) Include personnel directors or 
those with hiring capacity) (5) include labor and manpower groups) 
(6) add persons with access to media) (7) Include college-trained 
personnel) (8) representation from small as well as large businesses) 
and (9) organize regularly scheduled meetings* Committee membership 
should extend from one to three years* on staggered rotation basis* 
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thereby assuring participation by a large number of Individuals over 
the years. The extension of Invitations for committee membezship 
should come from the president. All committees should elect officers i 
a president f vloe«presidentf and recording secretary would be minimal* 

Establishing Administrative Relationships 

According to Knowles and Woolridge ( Handbook of Cooperative Educa- 
tion t 1971 )f good public relations is the key to any successful program 
involving people and cooperative education is no exception. A good 
teacher-coordinator is one who establishes smooth working relationships 
with studentSf faculty members, supervisory and guidance personnel • 
special services staff, administrators, and the employer. Good communi- 
cations and good working relationships are the key. Of particular 
importance is the student. The program image will typically be a 
reflection of what the program achieves in the personal development of 
the individuals who receive the training and instruction. Their Job, 
performance, attitude, and appearance communicate to others what the 
program can accomplish. 

PROGRAM 

Program design can include as many variables as the breadth with 
which one attempts the definition. Most broadly it can include every- 
thing from the selection of a president of the Institution whose 
philosophy certainly adds or detracts from the program. In this 
treatise* treatment will be limited tot (l) the coordinator as class- 
room instructor) for although the coordinator has been treated briefly 
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in a previous section » It was more from his role as administrator- 
coordinator i and (2) the recommended procedures for designing currlcular 
elements. Kls role as classroom Instructor Hill be treated here. 

The Instructor 

Kaufman ( The School Environment and Programs for Dropouts t 1968) 
used a structured Interview technique to Identify those elements which 
could be directly related to the success or failure of two groups of 
Instructors In cooperative work experience programs. His findings 
indicated! 

1. Ability to relate to students was highly crucial. Studf^nt- 
centered approach to teaching) insight f personal flexibility » 
tendency to be self«criticalf and willingness to "listen" 
were major correlates of this factort 

2. Success as a teacher depended upon flexibility and creativity 
in classroom techniques f personal dynaulsmf and willingness 
to expend efforti timcf energy well beyond expected mlnlmums. 

3* Personal attitude Is significant. A concemedf earingi 
positive t accepting attitude was considered basic for 
acceptance by students. 

Studies by Olson ( Personality Characteristics and Job Satisfactions 
of Distributive Education Coordinators t 1967) and Lesh ( The Non- 
Professional Worker in Youth Employment Programs t 1966) support the 
. findings by I^aufman* In addltiottf the study by Olson identified those 
elements which led to the feelings of job satisfaction by the instructors. 
Those elements werei (l) feelings of accomplishment* (2) ability to 
keep busyt (3) opportunities to be creatlvOf (4) chances to work alone 
on the jobf (5) lack of conflict with moaral values* (6) freedom to use 
own judgment* (?) job security i (8) opportunities to serve others* and 
(9) variety of tasks to perform^ 
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One interesting study by Samson ( Cirltlcal Requirements for Dlstri* 
butive Bduoatlon Teacher« Coordinators i 196^} used the orltlcal Incident 
approach. His findings Indicated that Instsnietors nho were younger » 
lower salaried* less formally educated* and less experienced In teaching 
received higher ratings on the critical Incident tests. The longer the 
experience in occupational experience* the higher the rating received 
by the teacher. 

Two studies were found which dealt with effective means for training 
the teacher/coordinator. Fratzner and Hanson ( The Relative Effectiveness 
of Two Ways of Structuring and Presenting Pre«Servlce and Initial In- 
Service Vocational- Industrial Teacher Education Lessons i 1969) found 
that sound mction pictures when used in the training of part^'tlme 
Industrial education instructors* was a more effective means of pre- 
senting fundamental concepts of teaching than was the traditional in- 
class method. Brown ( Micro-Teaching and Qaesroom Teaching Skills i 1968) 
In his dissertation study reported that when using micro-teaching* the 
aoqulsitlon of five of six basic instructional skills was significantly 
implemented* whereas in using the traditional instruction tactic* only 
one of the six skills was judged to have been significantly adopted* 

The ProA^am of Studies 

Identification of the objectives* content and performance criteria 
for inclusion in the study aspect of cooperative work experience pro- 
grams was done in two ways. The first and the one with the longer 
history results from workshops* Institutes* and seminars or conferences t 
This tactic usually results in a syllabus-type set of guidelines* table 
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of ciontent for subject matter » and a number of suggested resources. On 
oecaslon» worksheets or assignment sheets for students are Included* 
Two such reports are first Brown's ( General Related StudVt Coordinator's 
Manual t 1965) which contained In addition to assignment sheets* answer 
keys* suggested teaching aids and guest speakers * an annotated list of 
30 motion picture films on various aspects of cooperative education. 
The secondf published by the Arizona State Department of Vocational 
Education (OooT)eratlve Education t General Related Instructional Units t 
1970) was a Ida-page textbook-type study guide organized Into ten units 
or chapters* Including assignments and worksheets. 

The second and most current approach to program design* and one 
for which funding has been most available In recent years* was the task 
analysis model* The basic tact employed was that of occupational 
analysis for the purpose of providing Information to be used In deriving 
Instructional content and objectives. Allen's stuAy ( A National Study 
of the Aviation Mechanics Occupations i 1966) exemplified the strategy 
of the task analysis model* He submitted by ciuestlonnalre to aviilatlon 
mechanics In four somewhat different work settings (airline station* 
airline overhaul stations* large general aviation companies* and small 
general aviation companies) a series of (questions concerning the tasks 
performed by the aviation mechanic. Responses for the participating 
401 companies and stations were submitted to a computer which summarized 
the data in SZ tables* each representing a major topic heading and the 
sub«topiC8 thereunder* A core curriculum for the training of aviation 
mechanics resulted from a subseciuent analysis of the tables by an 
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advisory council. Topics and sub- topics were classified by teaching 
levels and testing levels according to Bloon and KrathHOhl*s taxonomy, 

Brtel ( Identification of Task and Knowledge Qusters in General 
Merchandise Retailiwf i 1967) conducted one of a series of studies 
sponsored by Washington State University, all using basically the same 
procedures. A checklist questionnaire was developed in association 
with employers » einployees, and vocational-technical instructors. This 
checklist included data concerning age» sex» experience » types of tasks 
performed by employee and supervisor. Since the checklists were quite 
long (225 items for employee and 332 for supervisor) » Ertel took steps 
to ensiure return of the instruments through personal contact with 
employers. The resultant data were classified according. to occupa- 
tional status and length of ex7jerience» thereby enabling the researcher 
to identify cluster skills which not only were required for entry level 
and early years of employment* but those skills which could be classified 
as career and advancement oriented. 

One study combined elements of both strategies. Fallowing task 
analysis of the jobs* Crawford and Cross ( Work-Study Programs for Slow 
Learning Children in Ohio Schools « Guidelines ! 1967) submitted the 
resu3.tant list to a jury of specialists In the field of cooperative 
education for their reaction to clarity and appropriateness. The jury 
members were also asked to cross out any job designation which they 
felt did not require the designated competency substituting other job 
titles they deemed appropriate* 

Carmichael ( An Analysis of Activities of Middle Management Per- 
sonnel in the aetail Trade Industry with Implications for Curriculum 
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flevelopment In Po8t«'3eoondary Inatltutlons i 1968} In his doctoral study 
added an element to the studies by Crawford and Ertel. Activities (or 
skills) were ranked according to their degree of Importance to the job. 
The tabulation of fjrequency of occurence of activity and of the 
Importance of the activity yielded a "common core" of activities 
deemed essential for success In retail middle management. 

A similar approach to the Crawford and the Garmlchael studies* but 
In simplified form* was conducted by dark ( Vocational Competencies . 
Needed for Employment In the Agricultural-Chemical Industry In Michigan t 
1966)* dark focused on a single industry* with emphasis on essential 
functions rather than on- job titles. Nine functions basic to the 
industry were initially Identified by the researcher. Validation wafi 
then obtained through use of a "jury of experts" from that industry. 
Nextf for each function a list of essential competencies were identi- 
fied} again* validation through use of a jury. The last step was the 
assignment of relative importance to each competency) this was done by 
going directly to the representative of the Industry. 

Course/Unit Objectives • 

Identification of instruotiotial objectives through the task 
analysis model becomes the next logical step as shown below t 



Determine the 
critical tasks 



Determine the 
competencies 
required to per- 
form the critical 
tasks 



Determine the 
objectives which* 
when achieved* 
will result in 
acquisition of 
the required 
competencies. 
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The resultant Instructional objectives appear very similar to the 
critical tasks and requlrecl competencies on which they were based. 
Potro ( The Derivation of Learning Hierarchies and Instructional 
Objectives In Accounting with Implications for Developing Instructional 
Systems for Post^Hlgh School Programs t 1969) In his doctoral study con- 
cerned himself exclusively with the derivation of instructional 
objectives, He "fractionated" each activity into concepts, skills, 
aitd operations. Flow charts were prepared, one for each of the tasks, 
showing interrelationships of component concepts, skills and operations. 
A jury of experts was used to validate the objectives. The resultant 
list included "task demand statement" accompanied with a group of 
instructional objectives needed to demonstrate the "terminal behavior." 

Specific and defined outcomes stem txom several sources— 'the 
student, the teacher-coorJdnator, and the business/industrial job site. 
Table 2 and Figure 2 accompanying this section were taken from Heermann 
(Ch. 8) and indicated means whereby objectives might be derived, and 
the various types of defined outcomes or objectives. 

PROGRAM EVALUATION 

Program evaluation studies are of two types t (l) follow-up studies 
of graduated stv^ents, and (2) descriptive reports of programs. Goff 
( Survey of Preaent Methods of Follow-Up of Public Post-Secondary School 
Graduates in Cooperative and Preparatory Vocational Programs and the 
Development of tbllow-Up Procedures t 1968) found that slightly more than 
half of the cooperative work programs made provisions for follow-up 
studies, and in most instances students were surveyed prior to graduation* 
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Figure 2 



Trli>artite Relationship in Defining and Evaluating 
Cooperative Education Outcoraes 
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He reoonunended subsequent and periodic follow-up studies of the same 
students. Chandler ( Project Accent— A Ctooperatlve Proiatram of San 
Bernardino Valley College and Surrounding High Schools In Auto-Mechanics 
Applied EleietronlcSf and Office Occupatlonst Training In Grades lit 12 » 
13> and 1^» 196?) recommended In his study that in order to Increase 
the "holding power" of cooperative education programs i counselors be 
retrained for increased effectiveness in vocational-technical counseling 
that course content be valldatedf that field/work experience be 
increased* and that additional efforts at public relations be exerted 
to enhance the image of vocational courses. 

The Rock Valley report, alluded to in the section related to 
Students, Included in its description two additional elements related 
to progr&m evaluation and Increased effectiveness i (l) that a single 
liaison person on campus and a single liaison person in each business 
or training site be identified in order that communications be simpli- 
fied and (2) closer relationships between study and work be effected. 

Heermann (Ch. 4) offers a comprehensive diagram that is useful in 
the planning for continuous, systematic and comprehensive evaluation 
(see Figure 3}* 

(There appears to the writers to be an obvious gap or oversight in 
the attempts at program evaluation. No studies or descriptions of pro- 
grams designated as attempts at assessment and evaluation have employed 
the task analysis model described in the previous section on Program. 
Surely some identification of the same tasks, the same Instructional 
objectives or the same performance skills have relevance after the stu- 
dent enters the business and industrial world* Xf our partners in 
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business and industry expend considerable effort at design and irople- 
mentationt surely that same interest can be brought to bear in the 
evaluative efforts i for if we are to become accountable for the pro- 
gram elements within our design, some feedback information of specific 
nature would prove invaluable. Ed.) 

SUMMARY 

Based on the related studies and literature presented in this 
section, the key issues and conceams involving cooperative education 
programs appears to simplify down to identifying appropriate policy 
and procedures for administrative organissational relationships, a 
work/study plan, criteria for determining academic credit, nature and 
function of the advisory council, criteria for selecting the work 
station, appropriate public relations procedures, determination of 
need, objectives and content for program, role and function of program 
'Coordinator, selection and orientation of student, appropriate evalua- 
tion procedurr '!, necessary equipment and facilities, 1 istitutional 
policies and written agreements, financing and costs, and planning, 
coordination and orientation of ste.ff prior to implementation. 

Several sources were invaluable in the attempt to summarize and 
synthesize the major elements of research and literature concerning 
cooperative work education. These sources could be acquired for perma- 
nent additions to the professional library where administrators, teacher- 
coordinators, the employment community as represented by various advisory 
councils, and of course the student/trainee could have ready access. 
These five sources were fundamental. 
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1. Barry Heermann, Cooperative Education In Comiaunlty Goll^ffeB , 
San Franciscoi Jossey-Baas PublisherSf 1973. 

2* Harold R. Wallace » Review and Synthesis of Research on 
Cooperative Vocational Education . Ooluabus* Ohioi 
Center for Vocational and Technical Bducationp 1970. 

3* Janes Smiley and Wesley B'^Uce* Post«3eoondary Cooperative 
Education Abstracts . Los Angeles, California 1 SRic 
Clearinghouse on Junior Colleges* 1973. 

4. Asa S. Knowles and Associates, Handbook of Cooperative 

Education . San l^oiscoi Jossey-Bass Publishers* 1971. 

5. A Guide for Cooperative Vocational Education . Minneapolis, 

Minnesota I College of Education, , Division of Vocational 
and Technical Education, University of Minnesota, 1969. 
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CHAPTER III 

ON-SITE VISITS TO SELECTED TECHNICAL COMMUNITY COLLEGES 



The purpose of the on-site visits to various Technical Community 
College campuses was to ascertain the degree of use and obtain an appraisal 
of the effectiveness of the instructional strategy known as cooperative 
education. Consequently, program data relative to organization, funding, 
staffing, financing, emoth out and evaluation were gathered. 

The following Nfebx .nstitutions were visited: 

1. Western Nebraska Technical Community College Area. 

a. Nebraska Western College, Scpttsbluff 

b. Western Nebraska Technical College, Sidney 

2. Mid-Plains Nebraska Technical Community College Area. 

a. North Platte Community College, North Platte 

b. McCook Community College, McCook 

c. Mid-Plains Vocational-Technical College, North Platte 

3. Central Nebraska Technical Community College Area. 

a. Central Technical Community College, Hastings 

b. Platte Technical Community College, Columbus 

4. Northeast Nebraska Technical Community College Area* 

a. Northeast Nebraska Technical Community College, Norfolk 

5. Southeastern Nebr«>.8ka Technical Community College Area. 

a. Southeastern Nebraska Technical Community College, Milford 

b. Southeastern Nebraska Technical Community College, Falrbury 

c. Southeastern Nebraska Technical Community College, Lincoln 

6. University of Nebraska School of Technical Agriculture, Curtis. 
In addition, one college, the Johnson County Community College, 

Kansas, was identified as an institution in a neighboring state with 
commendable cooperative education programs. On the premise that the 
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experience with co-op programs of institutions in an adjacent state would 
provide additional Insight, this on-site visit was included. 

For purposes of this section, the definition of cooperative educa- 
tion utilized was that which is usually associated with programs supported 
by funds authorized by the 1968 Vocational Education Amendments. Essen- 
tially, cooperative education programs, then, were programs which combined 
classroom instruction with a series of on-the-job learning experiences. 
The on-the-job experience can occur during the same time as classroom 
activity (parallel program) or it maiy follow or be a classroom, on-the- 
job, classroom snquence (alternate program). As far as post-secondary 
funded programs were concerned, payment of services for work performed 
was a critical element presumably to assure a greater degree of relevancy 
for the work-learn:(l'>g experience. 

During the 1973-74 aa Jemic year there were a total of seventeen 
post-secondary cooperative edu i iv 'r,:c;iTm<^ operating in the State of 
Nebraska funded under Fart G of the i:^' . v.-.'-, . ^onal Education Amendments. 
The programs included were three programs in distributive education, two 
in office education, two In agriculture and ten In trades and Industry. 
A total of 71 teacher-coordinators involved were with a total enrollment 
of 222 students. 

The sections that follow include descriptions of these existing 
coopei Ive education programs and a summary. 
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A R£VI£!W OF S&LSC7ED COOPERATIVE EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

Nebraska Western Colleget Scottsbluff 

There vere several cooperative programs In operation at Nebraska 
Western College. The primary responsibility for each cooperative pro- 
gram was delegated to the teacher-ooordlnator. Outside funds In the 
nature of grants were available to augment regular college resources for 
these programs (Cooperative Bducatlont Part Q monlest as well as an 
NIKH grant). An example of a teacher-coordlnatdr assignment (business- 
office praistloe) would Involve teaching two classes and being responsible 
for the cooperative education programs Including a classroom component 
as well as all other aspects of coordination of the program. No special 
campus physical facilities and/or equipment were made available merely 
beoau8<i these were cooperative programs but In a sense each participant 
student was exposed to a much greater and richer array of equipment 
ana/or physical setting because of the on-the-job feature. 

Sxcept for the records deemed essential to comply with grants, no 
special record keeping or separate accounting was made. 

Each of the cooperative programs was a separate, discrete operation 
and thus it was not surprising to find that each coordinator-teacher in 
earih Piart G funded program had obviously independently developed the 
program tot which he was responsible in conformance with the Cooperative 
liiducation Guidelines for ^teotlon B and G of the Vocational Amendments of 
I96&t Variation from program to program Is appropriate and logical when 
ofti) oonsidei^ the differences between fields such as large farm or tanoh 
operations, a business office or the production agriculture p)»>gram and 
the mental heijilth worker program* 
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College administrators and teacher coordinators were asked to make 
an evaluation of the strengths and/or weaknesses of the program. One 
response* and probably a sound one, was that the program was too new to 
make a sound judgment. Stud ^ problems such as personality shortcomings 
or mismatch with on-the-job supervisor* lack of skill* lack of Interest 
In class portion of the program were mentioned as problems. On the 
other hand, teacher-coordinators were generally enthusiastic with 
respect to the promise of the program. 

The following table Includes a listing of cooperative education 
programs (those funded under Part G of the Vocational Amendments of 
1963) as well as other programs which make use of a combination of 
on»the-job and classroom experience at Nebraska Western. 

ENROLLMENT IN CERTAIN COOPERATIVE EDUCATION-TYPE 
PROGRAMS AT NEBRASKA WESTERN COLLEGE 
1973-74 



Program Enrollment* 



Production Agriculture l6 

Business Office Practices 25 

Management Practices 15 

Mental Health Worker 40 



^Enrollment indicated is total enrollment for both semesters and should 
be considered an approximation. Vor example, a dropout rate of 25 
percent is a built-in feature of one program. 
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Western Nebraska Teohnioal College # Sidney 

At one tine a mid-management cooperative education program had been 
offered at Western Nebraska Technical College, This program had been 
supported by a Fart G grant. This year the college was not operating 
any cooperative education programs supported by Fart G grants. 

One can speculate relative to problems that might be encountered 
in operation of a cooperative education program at Western Nebraska 
Technical College. Amung them certainly would be the fact that the 
population base (and conseq^!-?)ntly the potential number of training 
stations within a 25-mile distance from the college) was small. Until 
recently! this campus was geared to providing certain highly specialized 
programs related to state and regional rather than community needs. It 
is understandable! therefore! if the number of readily accessible work 
stations was not great for several of its best developed programs. 

Southeastern Nebraska Technical Community College. Milford 

It was reported that the college at Milford had operated cooperative 
education programs in the past but was not operating any such programs 
now. 

Many of the most highly developed programs at Milford were in the 
technical category and somewhat like Nebraska Western Technical College 
not necessarily from the area. Students seek out the school and many 
are undoubtedly highly motivated. Graduates are placed throughout the 
region. Cooperative programs! as an instructional strategy! has not 
seemed to have had much appeal at Milford. 
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Southeastern Nebraska Technical Comrounlty Gollegef Bkirbury 

Ten students Here enrolled in two cooperative education prograiRSi 
distributive education (management) and office education. The programs 
were relatively new— Just a little over one year old. Each program had 
experienced dropouts. At least two of the participants had not been 
placed in full-time jobs to date— it was suggested that sub-par 
performance by these participants m^y have been a factor. 

Eiach program was operated by a teacher-coordinator. Each of the 
two teacher-coordinators was teciching several classes (as many as five) 
as well as serving as a teacher- coordinator of a co-op program. Each 
of the teacher- coordinators had extensive practical job experience* 

The cooperative-education stations were secured by the teacher- 
coordinator. Most students came from the FViirbury area. Work stations 
were primarily centered in or near Fairbury. Students were screened 
before being enrolled in the co-op program. Though the criteria for 
selection were not explicitly identifiedt factors such as initiative t 
industry! and good skill development were mentioned, 

The co-op programs were heavily dependent on general budget support 
with an assist in the form of Part Q monies. No special accounting or 
record keeping other than as required in connection with the Fart G 
grant was identified. In general* physical facilities and general 
library facilities were not plush or elaborate. The array of instruc- 
tional equipment available for the office education was limited. 

While the programs may be so new as to cause valid assessment to 
be difficult* In each program student and. employer evaluations were 
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sought, It was reported that officials providing training stations 
continued to request that co«op students be placed in these stations. 

Cent3?al Technical Oonununity College. Hastings 

Central Tecii had no cooperative education program in the tradi- 
tional sense. Philosophically, their instruction program was designed 
to avoid certain weaknesses of knowledge acquisition and evaluation 
inherent in cooperative education programs. However, they were seriously 
considering going into a few selected fields with cooperative education 
offerings. Program offerings being considered were in areas where the 
expensive equipment needed made it impractical for purchase by Central 
Tech. 

Currently, all of the programs at Central Technical Oonmunlty 
College were based upon the following three phases in sequential order. 

1. Knowledge base acquisition (cognition) 

2. Clinical activities (simulation) 

3. Work experience (internship). 

Instruction philosophy at Central Tech was that the knowledge base 
must be acquired first, and was best done in classrooms and through 
testing. Once cognition was adequate, clinical activities were used to 
reinforce cognition and was evaluated by specialist instructors. The 
third step was the work experience of three months in local area 
businesses and industry for which the field supervisor was given a 
statement of activities and performance criteria for guidance in the 
supervisory role. At the conclusion of the work experience, the school 
received a subjective judgmeni'/ from the field supervisor as to whether 



and how well the student performed In each category suggested In the 
original guide. In addition* a subjective judgment was obtained about 
subject knoHledge possessed by the student. Finally, the field super- 
visor submitted a statement to the school about behavior modification 
needed by the student. 

Central Tech officials have avoided the usual cooperative educa- 
tion program because of >ihat they perceive to be the following 
weakness or problems inherent in them. 

1. Field sponsors frequently have little commitment to the 
education of the student— only production. 

2. There was an insufficient number of local businesses to 
accommodate all the students in the school* 

School officials believed their program to be consistent with their 
instruction models and theories. Demand for graduates of the school 
far exceeded the number of students available* 

School of Technical Agriculture t Ourtls 

The Curtis School of Technical Agriculture is an official part of 
the resident instruction program of the University of Nebraska. The 
programs of instruction covered a total of 21 months. 

The school had six cooperative education programs (as modified to 
post^secondary and approved by the Veterans Administration) with a 
total current enrollment in those programs of IJk students. The 
programs and enrollments were broken down as follows t 
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Production Ag 
Ag Business 

Ag Machinery Mechanics 
Coiunerclal Horticulture 
Ag Land and Water 
Veterinary Tech 



13 
28 

15 
10 




Actually* they called the activity a work experience quarter (thrde 
months) which in fact worked much like the internship concept In 
practice at Central Tech of Hastings. Each student was visited at 
least once per quarter at his job location by the Ourtls teaching eitaff 
specialist. 

Supervision of the work experience was strenuous because the stu- 
dents were plactvi with employers throughout Nebraska. This made super- 
vision visits time consiuning because of the travel involved. 

The on-the-job supervisors had evaluation forms for assessing stu- 
dent progress* strengths and weaknesses. Some feedback about the role 
and program of GSTVA was acquired through these foiins and infonnal 
communications. 

The program appeared to work very well and was effective. Field 
sponsor evaluations were positive and helpful. 

The problems perceived by the school staff werei 



1. Inadequate numbers of businesses in the area to service 
students— thus t generating the statewide placement pattern. 

2« The lack of time* partially due to student dispersal* to have 
lengthier and more frequent visits by the supervisor (s). 

3. The uncejt^tainty of funding. There was some federal funding* 
but they never knew when it was to come or how much. The 
federal funds were disbursed to them through the Nebraska 
State Department of Education. 
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Platte Technical Community Colle^ef Columbus 

0 Cooperative education was viewed as a promising instructional 
strategy by the college administration. Twel^'e atudents were in the 
cooperative education Internships t also, twelve were participating in 
the seminar phase. Co-op students participated in the seminar either 
before* during, or after the internship phase. The iBUiediate goal was 
to Involve at least an enrollment of forty for the summer session. 
Plans were to offer most of the internships during the summer when 
teacher-coordinators could more easily be freed tc supervise the co«op 
students. 

The college faculty was being re-organized into three groups or 
clusters} namely, business-industrial, oreativt^sooial^ and science- 
health. It was not clear at this time how this change would affect 
the co-op programs. 

Except for grants available for co-op programs that qualify, the 
co-op programs' support came from the general college resources. Since 
becoming a part of the NTCC system, a portion of the support (about 51 
percent) came from the state. Some freedom and flexibility at the 
college levhi had been surrendered. Thus, modifications or adjustments 
of program may not be accciuplished as easily as once was the case. 

Currently there were arrangements for co-op programs in accounting 
secretarial science, data processing, mid-management, advertising, 
drafting, agri-business, automotive technology, welding, machine shop, 
• supermarket management, production management, hoo\e economics, 
journalism, manufacturing technology and buslneos administration. 
There were eight teacher-coordinators. A dean (of cooperative programs 
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served as a college coordinator of cooperative education programs. 
There were Interns In six programs. 

It Has proposed that four teacher*coozdlnators be utlllssed during 
the summer for an anticipated group of forty enrolleea. Teachei>- 
coordlnators were expected to visit on-the-job students as their 
teaching schedule permitted. Some of the teacher-coordinators felt 
more time needed to be made available to properly perform the task of 
teacher- coordinator in a co-op program. 

The Platte Technical Community College was operating in relatively 
new plant facilities. Though space for some of the business- Industrial 
programs was limltedt for the most part the facilities were excellent. 

£ach co-op intern was evaluated monthly by each employer. Guides 
were provided for the direction of the employer in making the evaluation. 
Evaluative comments as follows were made by administrators and/or 
facultyi 

1. The staff (faculty) time requirement for teacher-coordimitors 
is extensive. 

2. The identification of stations and supervisors who take the 
task of providing a good co-op program is difficult. 

3. Recruiting the "right" kind of students in reasonable numbers 
to constitute a class group id not easy. 

4. The employerSf employeest as well as the college teachers need 
in-service training. 

5. The faculty geneifally was not positive with respect to co-op 
programs. 

m 
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6. The department heads were in ai;reenent that the program was 
creating good will In the community. 

Northeast Technical College. Norfolk 

Five Instructor- coordinators were responsible for the co-op pro- 
grams being offered at Northeast. Accoxding to school officials* all 
of the staff had a high level of enthusiasm for cooperative education. 

Bach instructor-coordinator was primarily responsible for one co-op 
program-* securing work stations, supervising si dnts, and teaching 
the on- campus seminar. 

Successful completion of an on-the-job assignment was a require- 
ment for graduation in six areas j namely, electric utility lineman, 
radio and television service, electrical (residential and commercial), 
farm and ranch operation, automotive service center mechanics, and 
accounting and secretarial programs, The on-the-job segment was 
structured in one of the following five wayst 

1. One year in the classroom and twelve weeks work experience. 

2. Two years in the classroom and twelve weeks work experience. 

3. Three to four weeks in the classroom and the remaijider of the 
program on the~~ job (this was true only of accounting and 
secretarial). 

^. Two years in the classroom and eighteen weeks of on-the-job 
experience. This was true only of the farm and ranch operation 
program which was built around the seasons and not the school 
year. 

5. One year in the classroom and one four-week period of work 
experience in August and 9Xi eight-week period in April and May. 
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Students in the electrical utility lineman program were assigned to 
work stations all over Nebraska. This made it necessai^y for the 
Instructor-coordinator to travel statewide to supervise students. 

Most of the Instructional space available to the college was rela- 
tively newt most programs enjoyed adequate classroom space reasonably 
well equipped. If programs were to be extensively expanded* additional 
facilities would be required. 

Northeastern* like all of the technical community colleges* In 
securing money through the State Board of Education was finding that 
some of the Independence and flexibility of operation once enjoyed was 
partially lost. Though small federal grants were available* the chore 
of doing the required paperwork made the value of these grants 
questionable. 

The usual forms (for on-the<^job supervisors) were used. The stu- 
dent could choose to accept the traditional letter grade or a 
"satisfactory-unsatisfactory** marking. 

The co-op programs were perceived as highly effective by admin- 
istrators and Instructors. Some of the comments reflecting the positive 
aspects of co-op programs weret 

1. The co-op student is highly respected by employees. 

2* We have several instructors anxious to have a chance to be an 
instructor-coordinator. 

3* Co-op programs make recruitment of studen^SM an easier task for 
those fields. 

The community in which the college was located was attracting a 
nuttber of new industries. Though probably too eaaply to aoourately 

* * 
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evaluate the situation! there was* some evidence to indicate that with 
the coming of new industries the salary structure was changing resulting 
in 3 ess stability 'v'ftyiig trained skilled craftsmen, 

Mid-'Plains Nebraska Technical Community Colleges 

Mid- Plains Nebraska Technical College offers twelve cooperative 
education programs including three where the students receive no pay 
for their work experience. The coopera-^ive education programs include 
three in the Health Occupations area including one in Office Occupa- 
tions* and eight in Trades and Industry. For a more detailed description 
of these programs see Appendix B. McCook Junior offers no cooperative 
education programs and North Platte Junior College offezB two programs. 

r 

These programs are in Distributive Eclucation and Secretarial. Science. 

In fiddltioni Appendix B presents data concerning the vocational- 
technical program offerings in the Mid-Plains Nebraska Technical Com- 
munity College area. These data indicate that the Mid-Plains Nebraska 
Technical College offers the most comprehensive array of vocational- 
technical programs with a major emphasis in the areas of Health Occupa- 
tions! Office Occupations* Technical* and Trades and Industry. The 
McCook Junior College and the North Platte Junior College both offer 
more limited programs with the McCook Jurtior College providing offerings 
in some areas of Agrioulturei Home Economics * Office Occupations* 
Technical* and Trades and Industry* and the North Platte Junior College 
providing offerings in some areas of Distribution and Marketing* Home 
Economics* and Office Occupations. 
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Johnson County Community College i Kansas 

In attempting to Identify successful and effective cooperative 
education programs In neighboring states » the programs at Johnson 
County Community College were identified as outstanding. 

The co-op programs being provided at the Johnson County Community 
College were in the area of business and management. Co«op programs 
provided were In marketing and management* fashion merchandising » 
secretarial careers* journali8m» data processing* and hospitality 
management. Theie were potentially numerous on-the-job stations in 
the greater Kansats City area and numerous employment opportunities. 

Essentially» each program was the responsibility of the assigned 
teacher-coordinator who was relatively free to modify program elements 
as seen desirable in a particular program. In general # all the co-op 
programs paralleled classroom instruction and in the two-year programs 
the student was required to acquire an on-the-job station when he 
enrolled in the program. In general » an on-the-job assignment which 
averaged fifteen hours per week was required. The Director of the 
Business and Management Program as well as the Assistant Oean of 
Instruction were highly supportive of the cooperative education paro- 
grams as were the teacher- coordinators. All Indlvldurls involved were 
in agreement that the advisory committees were essential and» In faot» 
very valuable. 

Each teacher^ooordinator was responsible for a teaching load 
similar to that of all other instructors t a formula was used to 
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ascertain the load equivalent of co-op students. Baoh co^'Op student 

I 

required Individual attention for plann!Kng a training program and a 
minimum of four visits per semester. If a business establishment had 
only a single co-op program, the time re<iulred for supervision of a 
given number of students required more travel and a greater expendi- 
ture of time than where severisil co-op students had an assignment In one 
business establishment. 

The number of students served by one teacher- coordinator varied, 
but the marketing management programs with forty-three co-op students 
and fashion merchandising with thirty-eight were popular programs. 

With respect to the matter of federal grants, as well as the 
Fart G support, officials voiced the opinion that the required record- 
weeping to qualify for grants may well offset any apparent financial 
advantage. Other ihsji as required as the resist of grants, no separate 
or different recordkeeping or budgeting was irequired. Teacher- 
coordinators were reimbursed at the rate of ten cents per mile. 
Teacher-coordinato: ' contracts were for one extra month per academic 
year. . . 

Training agreements and evaluation forms had been developed 
for each progriam. In general, these were the standard fortns fre- 
quently found used in connection with co-op programs appropriately 
modified to better serve the specific program and the college environment. 

The coordinator of career education and others associated with the 
program viewed the teacher-coordinator as the key— all other factors 
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boing favorable f the co-op program would be effective if an able^ 
enthusiastic teacher^coordlnator were Identified with the program. 
It was felt that effective co-op programs were valuable In recruiting 
the more able students. Effective co-op programs were an excellent 
public relations device. All were adamant In Insisting that neither 
the grants available under Fart Q of the Vocational Amendments of 1968 
nor any federal grant should be permitted to entice an Institution to 
undertake a program— a co-op program should be undertaken oh Its merits 
alone and with full expectation to provide the essential logistic 
support. 

SmWAY OF OBSBRVATIONB FROVi ON-SITE VISITS 

Given the proper set of factors, cooperative education programs 
can be very effective and satlsfyj.ttgt Improperly staffed, Improperly 
supported or lacking adequate business-Industry support (on-the-job 
stations, etc. ) or other unfavorable factors, cooperative education 
programs are no panacea. Some of the key factors as Identified by 
personnel at one or more Institutions, not necessaa?lly ^l order of 
Importance of significance, weret 

1. Survey of need . Is there a demand for gniduates? Manpower 
studies are useful but such surveys may not be as reliable as 
is desired. In metropolitan areas, a study of want ads for 
personnel may be of value in offering a clue to manpower needs. 

2. Support of business and industry . An advisory committee Is 
essential. Also, an adequate number of on-the-job stations 
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with Bupervisors willing to become involved in providing an 
appropriate learning experience Is a must. 
Personnel . An able, enthusiastic teacher<*coordlnator may be 
the most imporvant single factor once the decision is made to 
become involved in a cooperative education program. The 
coordinator should :<yyieBa Industrial experience. Many of 
the tasks performed by the teacher-coordinator can be done 
more effectively by a person who has had actual* successful 
experience. However* the teacher^coordlnator must be able to 
communicate effectively vlth his campus colleagues. It can be 
reported that on-site visits suggested that development of 
effective cooperative education programs with a reluctant 
teacher-coordinator was very dlfflcult—the teache]^•coordlnator 
has to want to make the program work. 
Facilities and equipment . Bvdh meager, on-campus facilities 
and equipment did not seetn to adversely affect cooperative 
education program. In fact* at one college (Johnson County 
Community College)* it was suggested that its parallel co-op 
education programs permitted the college to maximize the use 
of physical facilities. Several others suggested that through 
co-op programs* it might be possible to provide certain educa- 
tion training programs wlthput the purchase of certain very 
expensive equipment since presumably the student would secure 
''hands on" experience while on the job. 
Financial support . On a ^er student basis the total instruc- 
tional cost Is slightly greater than the average per student 
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oost for all on-campus programs. In no ease Has there a 
separate* discrete budget provided (different and apart from 
other programs), In no case were separate records maintained 
other than those required in connection with some grant. 
Cooperative agreement forms . Cooperative agreement forma were 
universally utilized. Cooperative agreement formis were 
required in Fart G grant supported programs. They aided In 
establishing what was expected from the training station. 
While In many respects* the cooperative agreement forms were 
quite similar* local and program modifications were the rule. 
Evaluation . Virtually all programs utilize some method of 
securing an appraisal of the co«op student by the station 
supervisor. The variation among forms used was great^-from 
very complex to quite simple. These forms tended to touch on 
such factors as attitudes* interest* and personal traits as 
well as job-related skills. The student was required to submit 
reports on several factors in many programs. The teacher- 
coordinator form used frequently paralleled the on»the*^job 
supervisor appraisal form. 

General comments . Effective* successful cooperative education 
programs were good for the college i while probably not Intended 
as a public relations devise* successful programs help secure 
community support for the college) they aided in reoprultlng 
good students I they served to stimulate students to do good 
work. Graduates of successful cooperative education programs 
secured jobs easily. It was virtually impossible to launch a 
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co-op program' without the understanding » the confidence » and 
the support of key people. in business and in industry. It was 
very difficult to launch an effective co-op program without a 
qualified* able and enthusiastic teacher-coordinator. 
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CHAPTER IV 



"BEST PRACTICES" IN EXEMPLARY CO-OP PROGRAMS IN 
SELECTED TWO-YEAR COLLEGES IN OTHER STATES 

The purpose of the survey of exemplary co-op programs In other 
institutions was to Identify what some of the cooperative education 
program directors in these institutions perceived to be "best practice*' 
for the tH0*year college. A copy of the survey instrument utilized in 
this phase of the study is included in Appendix C. The following 
institutions were surveyed i 

1. Lane Community College* Eugene* Oregon 

2* College of Alameda* Alameda* California 

3* LaGuardla Community College* Long Islstnd City 

k, Miami-Dade Community College* Miami* Florida 

5* Merritt College* Oakland* California 
. 6. Broward Community College* Fort Lauderdale* Florida 

7. W. W. Holding Technical Institute* Raleigh* North Carolina 

8. Cincinnati Technical College* Cincinnati* Ohio 
9* Cumberland College* Lebanon* Tennessee 

10. Los Angeles Trade Technical College* Los Ageneles* California. 
Based on the key issues and concerns identlfiv^ in the related 
studies and literature section* a questionnaire was developed to assess 
"best practices" in exemplary two-year college co-op education proi^rams 
Selected colleges contacted were those listed in the Handbook of 
Cooperative Education in the discussion on exemplary programs in 
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two-year colleges and those that participated in the recent Tenth 
International Conference for Cooperative Sducation. 

Fifteen questions appeared on the questionnaires which were sent 
to the cooperative education program coordinators. These questions 
rep:resented the key questions concerning the operation of co<-op pro- 
grams and issues of importance in consideration of implementation of 
the co-op program into the instr^ACtionsd sequence. Each of these 
questions is given) the responses reported) and brief comments provided 
as a summary of the question. 

1* Organiaational chart . Administrative organissational relationship 
of program coordinator to (a) Dean of li^cultyi (b) Dean of Student 
Services f and (c) Divisional Chairman. 
Responses 

a. Program coordinator should report to Dean of Instruction. 
This strengthens the academic status of co-op education. 

b. Report to Dean of Faculty to prevent credit granting diffi- 
culties. Howeveri would consider Deem of Student Services if 
necessary to combine co-op with student placement. 

c. Program coordinator is responsible to Dean of Students who is 
responsible to President of Institute. 

d. The program coordinator reports to the Dean of Instructional 
Education. 
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Vice ProBident 
for 

Aoadenic Affairs 



Director of 

Library 

Services 



Director of 
Admission and 
Student Records 



Department 
Chair-Persons 



Supervisors 
of Oo-op 
Education 



Instructors 



Ooordlnators 



Fart-time instructor coordinators are responsible to a 



coordinator of co-op sducation who is responsible to the Dean 
of Instruction. 

g. Dean of Co-op ESducatlon responsible to Dean of College who is 
responsible to President. 

h. Go-op coordinator is responsible to a Chairwoman of Career 
Development who reports to a Director of the Division of Stu- 
dent Development who then reports to Dean of Student Affairs. 

1. Coordinator of Cooperative and Occupational education is on 

the staff of the Dean of Instruction. 
Summary . The general concensus was that the Dean of Instruction 
should be ultimately responsible to ensure the academic status of 
co-op education. Depending on the size of the institution* the 
program coordinator may report directly to the Dean of Instruction 
or report to a Dean or Supervisor of co-op education, who then 
could report to the Dean of Instruction, the supervisors of co-op 
education may be the department chairpersons or may be separate 
positions, again depending on the sisse of the co-op program* 
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2« Work/study Plan , (e.g, alternate semester, parallel half-day, 
evening, . . .) 
ResT)on8es . 

a. All options should be open. Provide H^iatever suits your 
students and your employers. 

b. Alternate quarter system. Associate degree programs require 
two three-month work sessions and eighteen months of class. 

c. Our college offers three choicest the alternat«» semester} 
the parallel half-day { and the evening program, depending upon 
which vocational or college transfer program is involved in - 
the cooperative education project. Most of our students attend 
school in the half -day sessions and then work in the field for 
th§ remainder of the dayt but we also have a large percentage 
of our students working full-time and taking classes at night. 
There are also a few students that are working in the alternative 
semester plan. 

d. Alternate quarter (95% of students). Half-day (5% of students). 

e. Alternate semester for all students— with the exception of 
Human Services program— which ist alternate days. 

f. All types t alternate, two terms in a row, and parallel 
half-day. 

g. Our cooperative education program includes two types of work 
experiences (i) the supervised part-time employment of stu- 
dents. This experience will provide the opportunity to counsel 
students in work habits and attitudes in real life work 
situations. The work situation need not be related to the 
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student* s educational and/or occupational goali and (ii) the 
supervised job related to the major. This phase of the field 
experience provides the student with the opportunity of 
extending his college ac^emic major through the wos'ld of work. 
We use all types of work/study plans* In the parallel plan» 
it is expected that the student would spend one-half day in 
college classes and the other half-day in the workin^^ situation. 
The hours of work may be flexible} i.e., morning, afternoon, 
or evening, and nay be 5 to 30 or more hours per week. The 
class load may also vary, however, students would be expected 
to carry 10 to 1^ units in addition to the work experience 
activity. In the alternate quarter arrangement, students are 
provided the opportunity to spend a full quarter In college 
and the following quarter on the job. Two students may hold 
one full-time work station. While one is in college, the 
other is working. Typically, the student cai finish an 
Associate in Arts two-year degree in two and one-half years if 
the student also takes a few evening classes and gets a small 
amount of work experience credit. In the extended day work- 
study program, students attend evening college while employed 
during the daytime. 
Summary . Most of, the institutions surveyed offered all three 
options (parallel alternate semester, half-day and evening) and 
seemed to recommend that all options be made available. If there 
was one plan offered more often than the others, it would have to 
be the alternate semester or quarter plan. 
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Academic Credit . (If yes, criteria to determine amount of credit 
giveni assignments, final reports, • • . to supplement work 
experience.) 
Responses . 

a. The jobs and educational plans must be approved by a college 
work experience supervisor. Student must have completed 8. 
semester units of college work or'^its equivalent prior to the 
semester in which the student enrolls in work experience. In 
a given semester, the student must carry a total of at least 8 
semester units. This total can include Work Experience units. 
The number of units earned each semester will be determined at 
the end of the semester and will be based on the average number 
of hours worked per week (one unit for every five hours a 
week). For students whose jobs are not directly related to 
their area of study, there is a limit of 3 units per semester, 
and an overall limit of 6 units toward graduation. For stu- 
dents whose jobs are related to their field of study, theie is 
a limit of ^ units per semester and an overall limit of l6 
units toward graduation. Seminar meetings, on-the-job visits 
and student and employer evaluation reports are required. 

b. Yes, between 5 and 10 hours of work per semester hour depending 
on local custom. FLexibl^ty advised. Student report should 
be such as to require student to recall, organize and place in 
perspective, his experiences. 

c. Yes J f'^'^'^ ((.uarters academic credit i based on work report by 
st\". - oiployer education, and coordinator's appraisal of 
work experience. 
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d* YeSf employee education. 

e. Units may be used for lab or shop credits* Departmental 
jurisdiction. 

f* Our college gives both transfer and vocational credits. 
Credits are based upon the number of hours the student is 
working in the field per credit. Normally* the basis of 
credit is 36 hours of work per term equals one college credit* 
but in most offerings of cooperative education* we request 
students to attend a one hour per week seminar held either on- 
campus or at local businesses. Plus* several of our college 
classes require outside assignments* a daily log in certain 
cases* and a notebook or a summary of the work experience 
during the term. 

g. Yes* 40 hours of work per term or two 20 hours/week terms for 
3 credits. Plus seminar (2-4 meetings)* term paper and employer 
evaluation. 

h« Yes* criteria include t the grade from a concurrent seminar* a 
term report* performance on the Internship site* and achievement 
of prior agreed-upon educational objectives. 

1. For work station not related to student's goal* no more than 
three credit hours per semester with a maximum of six toward 
graduation. . Pot work station related to student's goal* no more 
than four credit hours per semester with a maximum of sixteen 
toward graduation. 

Summary . In all cases academic credit was glvrn. The number of 

hours varied* depending on the number of hours worked* Typically 
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the student could get up to three or four hours per aenesteri If the 
job was related to his oocupatloiml goal with a maxiinuift of sixteen 
hours toward gxaduation. The student would typically be expected 
to attend a seminar one hour per week» keep a log of the work 
experience! write a term report and there would be an assessment of 
the student performance on the Internship site. 

Advisory Gouncll . (Numberi Aoke-upi functions). 
Responses . 

a. None. 

b. Form only as needed. Hr>lpful In evaluating work stations 
partlcularily In technical areas. Avoid over-comnlttlng 
your time. 

c. Cooperative work education does ;.ut hav«i a particular advisory 
committee by Itstlf i each of the vocational programs at our 
college has Its own advisory coiunittee and from this feedbacki 
the college is able to determine what the advisory council 
would like to have in the way of cooperative education for 
their departments. Our colic je has 44 edueational advisory 
committees. 

d. All occupational areas. Twenty to twenty-five members. Advice 
on operation of total program. 

e. We have one for each degre<i« program (23 in all)* 

f* Cumbersome. Discarded* Deal directly with faculty necessary 

and attend occupational division meetings * 
g. None* 
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SuromaxT * The use of advisory counolls varied oonslderabiy. Al)out 
half the institutions surveyed indicated that they did not use nor 
did they favor the use of advisory conunittees. The other institu- 
tions typically indicated the use of multiple advisory eonmltteesy 
one for each vocational and/or occupational area. 

Work Station . (Criteria for selection). 
i^onses t 

a. The criteria for selection of a work station varies* however* 
our statu,ns must offer training that rela,tes directly towards 
a student's college preparation on the campus. 

b« Appropriateness of the experience with regard to the student* u 
educational and career goals. 

e« Must be related to academic major » have growth potential* pro- 
vide for a variety of tasks* and have close association with 
practitioners in student's eventual field. 

d. Work experience must relate to student's career choice as indi< 
cated by the curriculum in which he is enrolled. 

e. Kmt have relationship to academic major and/or long-range 
career goals* Have opportunity for new learning experiences 
each work period. 

f . Hav0 visitations ^nd signed a.^.<ements with employer. 

g. Relevance to technology) Interested In student welfare and 
pifoxiffllty. 

h« Oa^er related) work must be meaningful) paid salary) and not 

a relative's woseik atatlon. 

I 
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i. It should not be inferred that only large employers can offer 
a meaningful training program. Some small companies have 
operated excellent programs with a variety of experiences for 
their cooperative student. By the same token* some large 
companies provide only limited experience. In actual fact* 
the value of the program to the student bears little relation- 
ship to the size of the employing firm, but rather depends on 
the attitude of the employer toward the education of the 
student. 

Summary . The main criteria seemed to be that the work station 
offer an experience that relates directly toward the student's 
education and career goals, that the employer be interested in 
the student's growth i» that the work station provides a variety of 
learning experiences and that the student receive a piaiid salary. 

6. Public Relations , (e.g. breakfast with employers, appreciation 
dinners, . • . ) 
Responses . 

a. Informal one to one breakfast with employers. Formal, yearly, 
appreciation dinner to hand out certificates of appreciation. 

b. For public relations ou^ partic jdar co^op office sends out 
periodic newsletters to employers and students |i also we have 
t^chures that are mailed out to different employers. Our 
staff has developed a film entitled, «'The Benefits Are Obvious," 
which explains our Cooperative Work Program, plus there are 
periodic dinners with individual employers funded by our 
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office, television spots* several newspaper articles which 
appear in the local paper and in th^ surrounding smaller town 
papers; these facets give the public and employers a greater 
in-slte with the Cooperative Work Experience program and the 
opportunities it has to offer. A certificate of appreciation 
is given to all our employers and signed by our Board President 
and College President. Indi/idual letters are sent out by our 
coordinating staff, and a3.so a field fact;aty card is lissued to 
our employers which can be carried in a billfold. 

c. On«campU8 meetings as "appreciationi" but also to ask for 
curriculum input. 

d. Advisory breakfast once a year. 

e. Annual advisors day. Advisory committees meet during the year. 

f. Signs, newsletters, phpne calls and visits. 

g. No especially designed public relations program hati been 
developed for current employers. The college works with 
approximately W different ^iuployers. 

Summar/ « The most common public relations strategies utilissed • 
were breakfast with employers, appreciation dinners* a co-op 
newsletter, certificates, individual letters and brief news 
releases explainiJig the cooperative education program. 

Pro ffr'am and Staffing . (Determination of need) objectives, content, 
. 4 ., qualifications of program coordinator and staff)* 
Responses . 

a* Meet with each occupational /idvisory onmmittee to discuss the 
merits of program in specific fields* Act on their decision. 
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Cooztllnators as needed In subject areas— academically* qualif led» 
open to learning from exposure to employers and students. Pro- 
gram director should have broad academic bacltground if possible 
(not just vocational area?). Also have on and off-campus public 
relation skills. Need philosophical commitment. 
The standard rule for student load is 60 students per coordinator 
on a full-time basis which equals o.t to four students per 
college credit. 

Needs assessed by administration of Institute* 
Need and objectives determine program coordinator's qualifica- 
tions. Should have combination of education and business/ 
Industrial background. Program coordinator determines content. 
The following are the objectives of the Cooperative Education 
program! 

- Develop increased knowledge and skMls in th<» major field of 
study. 

- Explore different career possibilities. 

r Attain experiences which will promote education as well as 
personal growth. 

- Develop an understanding of the world of work. 

As the college is mandatory. Cooperative Education in all pro- 
gram areas, the faculty in Cooperative Education (all of whom 
are full-time in the Cooperative Education Division), are 
selected based on their expertise in the various disciplines 
offered in the institution, together with appropriate work 
experience. 
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g. Purpose of co-op program Is to assist students in gaining 
oareer-related work^ an "experiential" education^ applying 
theory to practice i to help student discover if he is in the 
correct career field and what additional course Kork might I9e 
needed! to help the student in securing peinnanent employment 
in his majort to provide a permanent record of having worked 
in chosen caareer field arid an evaluation of that work| to 
assist students In developing maturity and human relations 
skills I to assist students in graduating by given them 3 
credits for each work termt to provide motivation to complete 
degrees through knowledge of job requirements amd issuing co-op 
certificate; and, to provide financial support. 
Summary , The answers to this question were varied. Most of the 
answers focused more on the objeotives and goals of cooperative 
education program rather than how to determine program need. Pre- 
cise qualifications of the program coordinator were not elicited 
as the result of the question. In summary* the question was 
probably too broadly stated. 

8. Coordinator Function , (e.g. i assettsing student needsi selection 
of job sitesi . . .). 
Responses . 

' a. Our coordinators have four particular job rdspondlbllltiesi 
(l) locating trained transfer students) (2) selecting and 
placing the correct student at the correct working site for 
training) (3) supervising the students at the job site) (4) 
doing an evaluation of the students. 
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b« Rscimlt students > irecrult employers > evalufcte work stations* 
arrange interviews atid folloH-up> visit students and employers 
at work site* grade papers and grade students. 

c. Liaison with employers and students* conduct student seminars 
and Job development. 

d. Recruitment of job stations, matching students to job, obtain 
progress 'report from supervisor, assign grade for semester. 

e. Structuring the educational experience of students from the 
internship, developing appropriate internships, visitations 
and trouble-shooting, preparing students for the experience » 
evaluating and grading the experience, developing and main* 
taining communication ties with the instructional division. 

f. Publicity, interviewing, selection, handle all assignments, 
create and/or approve positiohs, run seminar, handle job/student 
problems. 

g. General Responsibility t 

. The Cooperative Work Stcperience Ck)ordlnator is responsible 
to the Director of Special Training Programs and is 
responsible for identifying, planning, developing, and 
presenting a cooperative work experience program for the 
Community College that will encompass all educational 
departments within the campus* 
Responsibilities and Duties t 

(l) Assist in planning a work experience curriculum for each 
participating department. 
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(2) Plan and direct coordination Kith local business, 
government agencies, and other organisations. 

(3) Assist department coordinators by making periodic visits 
to organizations where students are working. 

(4) Assist department coordinators in developing a training 
program for students enrolled in the program. 

(5) Maintain a business-like relationship with employers, 
college staff, and students. 

(6) Within the limits of his authority, caxxy out all admin- 
istrative matters necessary for smooth operation of the 
program. 

(7) Provide for periodic analysis, evaluation, and reporting 
of the work experience program. 

(8) Be responsible for hiring and evaluation of staff loctited 
under his jurisdiction. 

{)) Act as liaison between all department heads at the Community 
College In developing and operating a productive program. 

(10) Work with each department head in hiring and training 
personnel for contact, supervision, and coordination 
within each department. 

(11 ) Work with advisory committees in making cooperative work 
experience a meaningful program for the Community College. 

(12) Keep informed about cooperative work experience by 
traveling to meetings, and conventions throughout the 
nation and joining related organisations. 
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(13) Act as the Community College contact person for development 
- of new cooperative work experience programs within the 
campus. 

(1^) Establish and see to it a budget Is adhered to. 

(15) Select^ counseli and place students In worH sites that 
match both the students' needs and the employers' 
qualifications. 

(16) Supervise students on a regular basis and keep records of 
students and employer contact during supervisory visits. 

The coordinator normally spends at least 75% of his working 
schedule in coordination and no more than 23% In classroom 
instruction. Normally* he will be assigned coordination duties 
relating to more than one associate degree program. 

(1) Fartloipates In the departmental effort to recruit 
students. 

(2) Admits students to programs (employing transcripts » 
entrance test results* and personal interviews to make 
admissions decisions). 

(3) Serves as proctor of entrance tests. 

(4) Develops coot)eratlve employment positions appropriate to 
the philosophy of the Gollege* the staffing or training 
needs of the employer! and the career education—work 
experience needs of the student. 

(5) Works with the employer to develop appropriate training 
plans for jobs. 
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(6) Reform students to employeirs for piaceinqnt interviews! 
matching the personal qualiiie?* aptitudes* interests* and 
career aspirations of the student with the requirements anci 
career potential of the program. 

(7) Makes regular coordination visits tp co-ops aiid/ot the:|lir | 
employers, ■ • ■ ' • ■ 

(8) Maintains the required records of hji.s co6xd[inatlon ijfork 
and provides the required relevant reports. I ,; 

^9) Receives a tentative annual assigttm<?tnt 6f his coordinatl^^ \ 
duties on a term-by-term basis, vl ; • ; i;, | " l '.j ■ ::■ 

(10) Establishes annual goals relevant to his coozdlnatioh ; i 
iduties and consistent with the lori^-:|range |pbiectives^^^^ 
ihis department and if the College. i 

(11) Performs writing and speaking public r^jlaticy assighments. 

(12) Keeps abreast of deyelopmenta in relev^t ti^chnology 
areas f technical education and co^lpen^tive education, and 
maintains ac';ive membe!i^hips in ajE)propriate professional 
and community service organi^iiolns* 

(13) Assists in the reglatration prcoess. 

(14) Performs other duties as assigned* 

(15) Normally teaches one contact houir daily. 

(16) Maintains required student reco^s. 

(17) Provides required reports. 

(18) Assumes other responsibilities as assigned* 

Qach Supervisor of Cooperative S<4ucation supervises the 
cooperative eduoi^tion function within his department and serves 
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fi6 a member of the Cooperative Education Council. Duties 
include up to ten hours of teaching per week. 

(I) Assists in planning, implementing and evaluating the 
general institutional effort in student recruitment. 

(a) Supervises the department*level student recruitment effort. 

(3) Produces or assists in production of printed and visual 
promotional materials related to the department he serves. 

(4) Contributes to the establlshmeint of policies and pro- 
cedu3res governing the total student recruitment effort. 

(5) Plans and helps to man exhibits. 

(6) Supervises job development, placement and coordination at 
the department level. 

(7) Assists in the development of pre-servlce training 
programs for new coordlnatoirs. 

(8) Plans, implements and evaluates ln«servlce training programs 
for coordinators at the department level, when appropriate. 

(9) Helps to plan, Implement and evaluate in-service training 
programs for coordinators at the Institutional level. 

(10) Assists new coordinators or veteran coordinators requiring 
assistance in planning, implementing and evaluating 
strategies for co-op ^ob development. 

(II ) Provides counsel and assistance in. the development of new 
programs • 

(12) Helps to publicize proposed programs. 

(13) Assists in the development of the Master Plan for program 
development. 

i, 
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(l^) Serves as a member of the Speaker's Bureau. 

(15) Conducts tours of the building. 

(16) Assists In development of polloles, plans and strategies. 

(17) Assumes other responsibilities as assigned. 

Summary . Very detailed job descriptions and responsibilities for 
the program coordinator were provided* In generalf the coo»!llnator 
was responsible for Identlfylngi. planning* developing! presenting, 
supervising and evaluating the cooperative work experience program. 
He Is the primary liaison person with the student, the employer, 
and the Institution. 

Student . (Selection, orientation, counseling, basic entry skills, 

.»'«)•' 

Responses . 

a. All students are required to take cooperative, education. Super- 
vision of academic and work experience is the responsibility of 
coordlnetors. Prior to their first internship, students must 

go through a certification process which may include t attendance 
at required orientation sessions, ability to Interview satis- 
factorlly, and appearance for reculred interviews with the 
cooperative education coordinator. Students should show evidence 
of satisfactory academic progress in at least six credits by 
the end of their first quavtsr to be placed on internship. 

b. Program should be open to all students In good standing. Stu- 
dent must have completed eight semester units of college work, 
or Its equivalent to be eligible. 
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0* Stuclf^nt must be reconunended by occupational Instructor* 

d. Co-op required of all Associate Degree students. 

e. Students can enter Into the Cooperative Work Sxperlenoe pro« 
gram by two different methods t petitioning If they are already 
employedf or by placement by the co-op office. For placement 
we have worked very closely with our counselors and als6 our 
job skill center where students can go on a computer operation 
to find out If he has picked the rl|^t occupational goal for 
his future. Orientation of the student to the Cooperative 
Work Experience program Is accomplished by the Individual 
coordinators as they come to ths offlccf handouts that are 
given to the students at the time that they come to the office* 
or when they pick up the orlentatlonal forms that are scattered 
around on campus. 

f. Screen Ini not out. Devote whatever time Is needed to assist 
student In defining career goal. Counsel regarding applica- 
tions » Interviewing! etc. Keep the program flexible enough to 
meet the student's; needs as far as possible. 

^. Admitted to pro^^ram after entrance exam and Interview to 
determine) aptitude for and interest In program. Admitted to 
co-op program if meets requirements for academic aptitude^ 
maturity and sense of responsibility. 

h. Interview all students completing one or more terms with grade 
point average of 2.0 (C) or better* Cross check with faculty 
reference. Student should have some career related courses 
completed with B or better. 
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1* :k^^«»rMoli»ate In orientation conferences In which interests* 

needs* future plans* and job opportunities are discussed. Have 
the approval of the cooperative education coordinator to 
enroll In the work experience education progran. Be enrolled 
in a planned program of community college education. 
Sunnary . The student must be in an approved program* usually 
having completed a minimum of six to eight credit hours success- 
fully* had an interview with the progran coordinator and/or 
counselor concerning career goals* and have participated in an 
orientation process usually including the completion of a career 
related course or attendance at a series of orientation seminars. 

Evaluati on. (Student progress* supervisor of academic and work 

experience). 

Responses . 

a. Written evaluation by employer each term. On-site visit each 
term by coordinator. Evaluation of written report. 

b. Our students are evaluated by two different methods t (1) by 
constant coordination or on the job stations supervised by 
the coordinators* and (2) by the employer evaluation forms 
that are sent back by the end of each term. In some cases 
these evaluations are used as a method of judlging the student* 
especially if the student is quite a distance away from the 
campus* and constant visitation at the job site is not feasible. 

c. Qoordinator has final responsibility for co«op counseling and 
grading. 

as 
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4* Students and employers submit written reports ftt the end of 

each Hork period, 
e* Employer or supervisor rates students on quality of Kork* 

quantity of production » work habits » cooperation » and 

attendance. 

f. Completing of seminar requirements. Review of employer 
evaluation. 

g. Supervision of academic and work experience Is the responsi- 
bility of coordinators. 

h. Employer evaluation of student In the general categories of 
appearance,) attendancet attltudet cooperation, dependability, 
ability to learn, judgment, willingness to work, quality of 
work, and quantity of work. 

Summary . Typically there was both a coordinator and employer 
evaluation of the student's' work experience made. Usually this 
was done utilizing some type of a standard evaluation form. The 
categories for evaluation were most often quality and quantity of 
work, work habits, attitude, cooperation and attendance. 

11. Snec'lal Bo uipmenti Facilities * (Coordinator's office, classroom 
furnishings, simulated work stations, . . .). 
Responses . 

a^ Coordinators* offices, administrative offices, material for 
the cooperative education preparatory course, which includes 
audlo^vlsual equipment. 
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b« Tape recorder* (Heoord meetings so students pan make up a 
missed seminar). Office phoney file cabinet » desk r chairs » 
and bookshelves. Private room preferred* 

c« Not for co-op program per se. All equipment and facilities'-* 
within reetson— essential for quality technical education* 

d. Office » desks » supplies » filing cabinets » and phone. 

e« General office equlpment—no special equipment used* 

f« No special equipment needed* 

g. Priority Itemi^— separate telephone lines* Access to A*V* 
equipment for public relations work* Career information 
library* 

h* Each staff member has a telephone # and an off Ice of his own 
which Is close enough so that he can give direct counsel to 
the students* and of course i he has access to the cooperative 
work experience secretary* Different students have different 
facilities which help them In their work situations for an 
example » our business department has a simulated work station 
which prepares the student for going out to work* OuJir body 
and fender shop has students set up with hourly schedules for 
working* so that they know how to acquire the speed needed to 
get % job done bofore they start to work* 
Summary * Overall no special equipment or facilities beyond what 
Is normally provided were seen as necessary to conduct a cooperative 
education program* although some concern was ekpresstd indicating 
that the co»op coordinator should have a private office because of 
number of student Interviews which the coordinator rteeds to conduct* 
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In tenns of facilities for simulated work stations, It Is necessary 
to provide only that which normally would be provided for a quality 
technical education« 

Legal « Technical Matters . . (Institutional policies, written 

agreements, legal obligations, . . 

Responses * 

a. The following legal inatters are carefully watched by our office i 
(l) Fbr the person who is doing volunteer labor, the fact that 
they are covered by Workmen's Oompensation funded through our 
office I (2) that we abide by and help work with the affirmative 
action for students, faculty and workers} (3) that liability 

of students while working; at the job sltet (4) course outline 
offerings that we adhere tot (5) abide by veteran rules for 
those students that are on the GI bill} (6) matching the 
students training with hiis college career object'Lves. 

b. Students sign co-op agreement to take seminar with job (and 
will be dropped if unsatisfactory), otherwise, none. 

c. Credit granted through co«op department or other departii<>nts 
depending on student needs. Written agreements not legally 
binding on student. 

d. None. 

e. Written agreements » No coifitracts. 

f . Student applies for admission to co-op program. Have some 
institutional policies concerning this. 

g. Have a complete set of aca(!lemic and Oooperative Education 
Folicies. (See Appendix A. ) 
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Samnary . There were two programs which had aonie written agree*nents 
on cooperative ednoation. There were no written contracts on 
cooperative education. 

13, Financingj Costs . (Additional/less cost to institution, student, 
employer). 
Res ponses . 

a. Our college cooperative work experience program offerings 
generate enough FTS to be supported by the state more than to 
off-set the cost of the program. As for additional cost to 
employers, we try to always stress the fact that our students 
should help the euployer make money, not cost the employer money. 
Sometimes this means waiting a period to train the student to 
see if he would be a good potential candidate for the firm in 
the future. 

b. Overall, our costs of operation are less because we have only 
about half of our students in school at one time. 

c. Students register for co-op based on four quarter-hours of 
credit. Ck>st $10 per quarter. 

d« Co-op should not be required to pay for itself through student 
fees. Student fees determined by cost of enrollment in co-op 
course. No special charge to employer, he pays student a rate 
determined by himself and student i 

e. Unable to furnish. 

f. Program generates funds for district based on enrollment for 
credit. 
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g« The fees paid by those electing to participate in the coopera- 
tive education program help defray the expentses Involved in 
operation of the cooperative education program which includes 
the following services t the admissions interview » job develop* 
ment and job placement activities of the coordinating staff* 
coordinate contacts with. employers* processing of employer 
evaluations of co-ops, articulation between co-op employment 
and instruct ion* maintenance of records, and travel expenses. 
Summary . In general,, if academic credit was provided for the co-op 
experiences, the institutional* s program cost was no more than the 
cost per FtB for the traditional classroom environment. Some 
institutions granting credit did charge an additional nominal fee 
for the semester when the student was in the co-op program to help 
defray certain costs. No employer costs were incurred if student 
was qualified} in which case, the student actually helped the 
employer to make money. 

1^* Preliminary Planning. Cioordlnaiiort. Orientation of Staff ]Rplor to 
Implementation . 
Hesponses . 

a. Visit other successful institutions with programs* 

b. Don*t overplan. Obtain okay for credit, and get some students 
working. Remain flexible enough to alter prdgran as need 
arises* 

c. instructors and staff collectively plan implementation of new 
programs as co-op expands. 
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d« Staff should be oriented to oommon philosophy » standards* 
requirements* etc. 

e. Prior to the Implementation of our program* ne spent ten weeks 
training coordinators for cooperative work experience. Fre« 
llmlnary planning was a3.so Involved In working with the fellow 
staff members In other departments to accept co^op experience 
within their curriculum. 

f. I run program with approval of director and chairman. 
Summary . Some of the Important factors appear to be to observe 
successful Institutions during the planning phase* get an institu- 
tional commitment* properly select and train the progreja coordinators 
because these Individuals are the key to making the pK'Ogram go* and 
begin with a few selected candidates in one or two programs and 
then expand. 

Other . 
Responses . 

a. All told we will have in 197^75 tweniy-»s5x co»op programs* 
about forty staff members Involved in ooordlnatlont about 
1500«l600 eo^opsf and about 400 co-op employers. 

b. Cooperative work experience is an excellent program and one 
that has picked up steam* since it has grown from 20 students 
to 1400 students within a four-year period at our college. We 
are enthused about cooperative work experience and envision a 
goal of having each student that participates in the program 
receiving a degree. 
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c. Advantages to our students t gives reality to Xeamingf 
Increases educational motlvatlont develops greater human 
understanding; accelerates maturatloni provides orientation 
to the world of ifork, provides financial aid, and provides 
useful employment contacts. Advantages to employers! provides 
a good source of labor supply, facilitates reeruitsent and 
retention, and permits better utilization of personnel. 
Advantages to educational institutions t permits more effective 
use of plant facilities, encourages greater community support 
and provides benefits to the teaching faculty* 
Summary . In general, the Institutions involved in cooperative 
education programs were very excited about their programs and have 
been quite successful with them particularly if enrollment Increases 
are an indication. There definitely appears to be some advantages 
associated with the cooperative education program, but again it 
should be pointed out that the successful institutions have not 
tried to go co-op overnight but started with only a few select 
programs and limited enrollments and then proceeded to expand. It 
is a cooperative venture and one that will succeed only If the 
total institution is committed and all work together. 
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CHAPTER V 



STUDENT VOCATIONAL INTERESTS IN THE MIO-PLAIIS 
NEBRASKA TECHNICAL COMMUNITY COLLEGE AREA 

This phase of the study consisted of a survey of vocational 
interests of junior and senior high students from ten randomly selected 
Class II and Class III sehoC* districts located in the 18-coimty Mid- 
Plains Nebraska Technical Community College area* plus the McCook, 
North Platte and Ogallala school districts. The last three districts 
were specifically chosen because they represented the largest districts 
in the area and thus key districts from which the Mid-Plains Nebraska 
Technical Community Colleges drew students. Samples as utilized in the 
study are described in considerable detail in Table 3. The samples 
requested were stratified random samples. The stratification was for 
grade levels nine* ten* eleven and twelve. 

Instrumentation 

Two instruments were administered to each of the students i the 

1 

Ohio Vocational Interest Survey and the Minnesota Work Values Inven- 
tory. The Ohio Vocational Interest Survey (OVIS) was selected for the 
following reasons! (l) each of the items making up the scales was 
coded to a job title* a DOT code, and worker-trait group assignmenti 

V Costa* Ayres G.» David V. Winefordner* John G. Odgers* and Paul 
B. Koonst Jr. » Ohio Vocational Interest Survey (New Yorki Harcourt 
Brace JoUvanovlch» Inc.* 1970^ 

Super, Donald B. Work Values Inventor y (New Yorki Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1970). 
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TABLE 3 



sample; sizes from the high schools sbleoted 

FOR THE SURVEY OF STUDENT VOCATIONAL UTTEHESTS 



School 


County 


Sample 
Size 
Requested^ 


Actual 
Responses 


Sutherland 


Lincoln 


40 


41 


Mayvood 


lbK>ntler 


^ 


39 


Eustls 


F^ntier 




38 


Wauneta 


Chase 


40 


35 


Sandhills 


Blaine 


40 


40 


Ansley 


Custer 


40 


40 


Callawav 


Custer 


40 


39 


Wheatland 


Perkins 


40 


40 


Brule 


Keith 


40 


38 


Cgallala 


K«>ith 


120 


123 


Broken Bow 


Custer 


120 


109 


McCook 


Red Willow 


120 


121 


North Platte 


Lincoln 


M 


226 


TOTAL 




960 


929 



^he sample sizes requested were increased in proportion to the 
enrollment of the school* For some schools actual sample size 
exceeded sample size requested* 
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(2) th« test Has appropriate for ninth • tenth t eleventh f and twelfth 
gxaders} and (3) the teat identified vocational interest corresponding 
to one and two year post-secondary programs in addition to the more 
typical aoadenio and four to six year professional prograns. Questions 
threSf four and five of the student information section were used pluai 
the 280 Item Interest Inventory section* The Minnesota Work Value 
Inventozy was selected for two reasons t (l) it was appropriate for 
nlnthf tenthf eleventh and twelfth gzaderSf and (2) it assessed the 
values and goals which motivate nan to work« It was designed to 
""^ure the values which are extrinsic to as well as those which are 
intrinsic in work. Understanding the value structure of a student or 
client is most important as an aid in clarifying goals and to determining 
the appr^riateness of a given type of training or employment. 

In each school districtf for administration of the instrumentSf the 
students were brought into a central locationf the standard directions 
TeaA by an examinerf and the tests administered* 

The data presentation was organized in five sections i (l) some 
selected background data* (2) the OVIS scales » (3) the OVIS factors > 
(^) the work values scales » aiid (5) relationship between the OVIS 
scales and. th^ »ork values scales « 

Background Data 

Presented in Tables 4, 5, and 6 are the data corresponding to 
questions three* four* and five of the OVIS interest survey* The 
questions were related to the vocational interest of the student as a 
part of the high school program and upon leaving the high school* The 
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TABLE 4 
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PRESENT PROGRAM OF THE HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS IN THE 
MID-PLAINS COMMUNITY TECHNICAL COLLEGE AREA 





^Collecj^re^^^^^ 


Grades 9-10 


^HHHHHH 29.0% 


IM2 






1 Vocotlonorjor Technical 



Grades 



Grades 



41.9% 




Grades 9-10 
11-12 

Grodes 9-10 
11-12 



Business or Commercial 
10.5% 

1 1.0 % 
13.8 % 




i i I i I 



J L 



0 5 10 15 20 25 30 35 40 45 50 
PERCENTAGE 
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TABLE 5 



BEST COPY AVfllLABlE 

98 



YPE OF EDUCATION OR TRAINING PROGRAM THE HIGH SCHOOL STUDENT IN THE 
ID-PLAINS COMMUNITY TECHNICAL COLLEGE AREA PLAN TO TAKE AFTER LEAVING 
IGH SCHOOL 



GRADES fplg 



COLLEGE OR UNIVERSITY 



GRADES 



GRADES 



GRADES 



GRADES 



GRADES 



GRADES 



GRADES 



9-10 
11-12 



9-10 
IH2 



9-10 
11-12 



9-10 
11-12 



9-10 
11-12 



9-10 
11-12 



30.0% 




375% 



VOCATIONAL TECHNICAL SCHOOL 
16.2% 
18.5% 




UNDECIDED 




17.0% 



25.8% 



JUNIOR COLLEGE OR COMMUNITY COLLEGE (TWO-YEAR) 
^^■10.8% 

APPRENTICESHIP OR OTHER ON-THE-JOB TRAINING 

■ 4.4% 

BUSINESS SCHOOL (NON-COLLEGE) 
6.4% 



5.9% 



NURSING SCHOOKNON- COLLEGE) 

l|3-5% 

12.9% 



NO FURTHER TRAINIfJG AFTER LEAVING SCHOOL 

GRADES ffj,g 



9-10 
11-12 



2.7% 

MILITARY TRAINING 



?|5.3% 
.4% 



J L 



J I t. 



J. 



J 1,1 i 



0 5 10 15 20 25 30 35 4 0 45 50 
PERCENTAGE 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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TABLE 6 

/ocational interest of high school students in the mid-plains 
:oivrmunity technical college area in business or vocational programs 
3ffered as part of the high school curriculum. 



GRADES 



9H0 



GRADES 



GRADES 



11-12 



YES, I WOULD TAKE ONE. 




11-12 

AM ALREADY TAKING ONE. 
9-10 I3«2l 

11-12 



32.7% 



NO, I WOUL D NOT TAKE ONE. 
9-tO HHIIIil3.2% 



l6.l7o 



J i L 



i i i i < L 



73.6% 



in - ,n.J 



0 5 10 15 20 25 30 3(5 40 45 50 55 60 65 70 75 

PERCENTAGE 
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data were presented f^jt the ninth and tenth grade students as a group 
and for the eleventh and twelfth grade students as a group. This was 
done to help facilitate the Identification of posslUe future trends 
anong the students* vocational orientation, 

the data In Table ^ indicated that approximately 58 percent of the 
eleventh and twelfth grade students were not in a college prep program* 
Of this percentage I approximately percent were either taking or 
planning to take vocational or technical and business or commercial 
programs, inor the ninth and tenth grade students » an even higher 
percentage (71 percent) were not in a college prep program and 35 per- 
cent were either taking or planning to take vocational or technical 
and business or commercial programs. 

Similar data was shown by the information in Table 5» where approxi- 
mately 62 percent of the eleventh and twelfth grade students did not 
plan to go to a four«year college or university. Of this 62 percent » 
approximately 36 percent indicated that they were planning on attending 
either a vocational or technical school t a junior or community college p 
business school (non-college) or nursing school (non-college). Another 
17 percent were undecided* For the ninth and tenth grade stulent8» 
again 70 percent were not planning on attending a four-year college or 
university and about 33 percent were planning a one- or two-year post- 
secondary program and another 26 percent were undecided* Using a con- 
servative estimate of 33 percent Interested in the business or voca- 
tionally-oriented programs and applying that percentage to the approxi- 
mated 3*000 students that graduate from high schools in the Mid-Hains 
Technical Oollege area per year* a mlhinuft estimate of about 1*000 
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students per year can be expected to be looking for a one- to two-year 
post-secondary program from the Nld-Plalns Community Technical College 
area for the next several years. Add to this one«thlrd of the potential 
undecided group which approximates about 20 percent and there could be 
up to another 200 students per year interested in the one- to two-year 
post-secondary program if the appropriate training programs were 
offered* 

Contained in Table 6 are some additional data concerning business 
or vocational programs as a part of the high school curriculum. These 
data fuirbher support the data from the previous tables Indicating a 
high Interest on the part of the students in the business or vocational 
program* About 33 percent of the eleventh and twelfth grade students 
indicated that they were presently enrolled in a business or vocational 
profsram and another 51 percent indicating they would take such a program 
if it was available. This resulted in a total of 8^ percent interested* 
The ninth and tenth grade students werto very similar in their views* 
This time there was a total of 8? percent Interested. Fewer of the 
ninth and tenth grade students were presently enrolled in a business or 
vocational program but this was probably because the programs are more 
typically offered in the junior and senior year than the fMshman and 
sophomore year* 

0VI3 Scale Data 

Presented In Appendix d are the mean responses for the Ohio Voca- 
tional Interest Survey (OVB) recorded by soale# job title* OCT oode 
and worker trait group for the total sample of students (9-12) 
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pwrtioipatlng In the survey. To assist In gleaning out some of the 
Infonnatlon fro« thl$ data. Tables 7 and 8 have been prepared. Table 
7 contains the mean responses for the OVIS scales in order of Importan/se 
for the total sanple of students (9-12) # and Table 8 contains the top 
25 mean responses for specific worker trait groups In order of Importtee. 
Several patterns were observed In studying the tiiblest (l) the highest 
vocational Interests appeared to be In areas that were people orlentodt 
agricultural oriented, and Instructive In naturo, (2) the next areas of ' 
interest appeared to be In customer service, skilled personal services, 
promotion and communication, and management wik supervision, and (3) 
there was a very high Interest In the artistic,, musical and llterariK 
areas. 

OVIS Pactor Data 

As a further analysis of the vocational Interest data, the various 
scales were grouped Into factors which could be matched to the ooctiipa- 
tlonal categories utilized for analysing the occupational need datin In 
Chapter VI. The seven factors formed and the corresponding scales 
utilized were as follows i 

Factor l-'-Professlonal, Technical, and Managerial interests 

(Scales 9, Hi 12, 13t I'^t l6, 17, 18, 19, 21, 22, 23 and 2^) 
Factor 2— Clerical and Sales Interests 

(Scales 5i 8, and 20) 
Factor 3«-Servloe Interests 

(Scales 3i ^» And 10) 
Factor ^•"Farming, Fishery, Forestry and Related Interests 
(Scale 15) 
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TABLE 7 

MEAN RESPONSES OF THE TOTAL SAMPLE OF 
(9-12) ON THE OVIS SCALES* 




Rank y Deaorlptlon Mean 



1 


Scale 11 


m 


Training 


2.915 


z. 


Scale 4 


m 


Care of People and Animals 


2.915 


3 


Scale 23 


m 


Teaching* Counselingt and Social Work 


2.839 


4 


Scale 15 


m 


Agriculture 


2.834 


5 


Scale 21 


m 


Music 


2.829 


6 


Scale 19 


m 


Artistic 


2.829 


7 


Scale 8 


m 


Customer Services 


2.797 


8 


Scale 9 


m 


Nursing and Related Technical Services 


2.741 


9 


Scale 17 


m 


Promotion and Communication 


2.694 


10 


Scale 18 


- 


Management and Supervision 


2.680 


11 


Scale 22 


m 


Entertainment and Performing Arts 


2.673 


12 


Scale 16 


m 


Applied Technology 


2.645 


13 


Scale 12 




Literary 


2.626 


14 


Scale 14 


m 


Appraisal 


2.559 


15 


Scale 24 


m 


Medical 


2.5^3 


16 


Scale 5 


m 


Clerical 


2.533 


17 


Scale 10 


m 


Skilled Personal Services 


2.531 


18 


Scale 7 


m 


Crafts and Precise Operations 


2.501 


19 


Scale 13 




Numerical 


2.472 


20 


Scale 20 


m 


Sales Representative -^^ 


2.465 


21 


Scale 3 


m 


Personal Services 


2.436 


22 


Scale 2 


m 


Machine Work 


2.385 


23 


Scale' 6 


m 


Xnspectlon-Testlng 


2.373 


24 


Scale 1 




Manual Work 


2.112 



*See Appendix D for specific scale and value descriptions r the 
corresponding worker-trait mean responses and job titles. 
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TABLE 8 



MOAN RSSFONSES OF THE TOTAL SAMPLE OF STUDENTS (9-12) 
ON THE OVB FOR THE 25 HIGHEST RANKING WORKER TRAIT GROUPS 



Rank 


Worker Trait Group 


Scale 


Mean 


1 


Animal Training 


11 - Training 


3.33^ 


c 




and Animals 








XX "* AXoXiixng 


'?.?70 
J* Cry 


L 
O 




ing and Social Work 




5 


Scientific Research 


15 • Agriculture 


3.241 




Physical Education 


23 • Teaching, Counsel- 
ing and Social Work 


3.264 


7 


Kindergaartenf Elementary 


23 - Teaching, Counsel- 
ing and Social Work 


3.193 


9 


Child and Adult Care 


4 - Care of People 
and Animals 


3.158 


8 


Musical Work, Voced 


21 - Music 


3.169 


10 


Industrial Training 


11 - Training 


3.119 


lis 


Art Work 


19 - Artistic 


3.110 


16 


Nuzsing, X*ray 


9 - Nursing and Related 
Technical Services 


3.010 


12 


Cooking 


10 - Skilled Pexnonal 
Servioos 


3.091 


15 


Musical Work, 
Instrumental 


21 - Music 


3.011 


13 


Information Gathering, 
Dispen$ing, Verifying 


8 - Customer Services 


3.082 
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TABLE 8 continued 
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Rank 


Worker Trait Group 




Scale 


Mean 


14 


Decorating and Art 


19 - 


Artistic 




17 


Interviewing, 
Information Giving 


17 - 


Promotion and 
Communication 


2.982 


18 


Mlsc« Instructive Work 


11 - 


Training 


2.982 


19 


Legal 


17 - 


Promotion and 
Communication 


2.972 


20 


Creative Writing 


12 - 


Literary 


2.971 


21 


Cropping, Animal 
Ftoning,, Gardening 


15 - 


Agriculture 


2.963 


22 


Setup and Machine 
Cperatl'm 


7 - 


Crafts and Precise 
Operations 


2.960 


23 


Supervising Work 


18 - 


Management and 
Supervision 


2.955 




Facilities, Services, 
Movement Allocating 


8 - 


Customer Services , 


2.9^5 


25 


Dramatics 


22 - 


Entertainment and 
Performing Arts 


2.939 
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Factor 5«-Frocessin£ Interests 

(Scale 6) 
Factor 6-"Machlne Trades Interests 

(Scale 2) 

Factor 7-*St]nictitral and Bench Work Interests 
(Scale 7) 

Means were then calculated on each of the factors and a horizontal bar 
graph plotted and displayed as In Table 9* The top ranking Interest 
area was Farming, Fishery, Forestry and Related Interests (Factor k), 
followed in order by Professional, Technical, and Managerial (Factor l). 
Service (Factor 3), Structural and Bench (Factor 7)t Caerical and Sales 
(Factor 2), Machine Trades (Factor 6) and Processing (Factor 5). To 
eliminate confounding in the Interest areas by those students interested 
in the four-to-six year college and university program, a separate 
analysis was run for only those students indicating that they planned 
to attend a one- or two-year post-secondary business, nursing, junior 
college or vocational-technical progiram. Those data are presented in 
Table 10. Notice that Professional, Technical, and Managerial (Factor 
l) now fell to fourth, and that Clerical and Sales (Factor 2) moved tip 
to third and that Structural and Bench (Factor 7) went to fifth, This 
data should be of particular interest when compared to the occupational 
need data of Chapter VI. 

Work Values Scale Data 

' A final analysis which was conducted in analyzing the vocational 
interest and career goals of the student and the Mid-Plains Community 
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TABLE 9 



MEAN RESPONSES OF THE TOTAL SAMPLE OF STUDENTS. GRADES (9-12). 
ON SEVEN INTEREST FACTORS. 



FARMING, FISHERY, FORESTRY 
AND RELATED (FACTOR 4) 



PROFESSIONAL, TECHNICAL, 
AND MANAGERIAL (FACTOR I) 



SERVICE 
(FACTOR 3) 



STRUCTURAL AND BENCH 
(FACTOR 7) 



CLERICAL AND SALES 
(FACTOR 2) 



MACHINE TRADES 
(FACTOR 6) 



PROCESSING 
(FACTOR 5) 




2.834 



2.677 





2.600 



2.569 



2.472 



2.373 



2.238 



i. 



J 



I 2 3 4 

FIVE POINT LIKERT SCALE 
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TABLE 10 

EAN RESOURSES OF THOSE STUDENTS, GRADES (9-12). INDICATING AN INTEREST 
A ONE OR TWO YEAR POST-SECONDARY BUSINESS, NURSING, JUNIOR COLLEGE 
IR VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL PROGRAM. 



FARMING, FISHERY, FORESTRY 
AND RELATED (FACTOR 4) 



SERVICE (FACTOR 3) 



CLERICAL AND SALES 
(FACTOR 2) 



PROFESSIONAL, TECHNICAL, 
AND MANAGERIAL (FACTOR I ) 



STRUCTURAL AND BENCH 
(FACTOR 7) 



MACHINE TRADES 
(FACTOR 6) 



PROCESSING 
(FACTOR 5) 




2.850 



2.678 



2.664 



2.659 



2.514 



2.455 



2.558 



1 



I 2 3 4 

FIVE POINT LtKERT SCALE 
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Technical Gollege was an analysis of work values. Fifteen work values 
were looked at. They weret 

1. Altrulsnt This work value, or goal, is present in "work which 
enables one i to contribute to the welfare of others." Altruism 
assesses social service values and interests. 

2. Esthetic! A value interest in "work which permits one to make 
beautiful things and to contribute beauty to the world." 
Artistic . 

3. Creativity I A value associated with "work which permits one 
to invent new things, design new products, or develop new 
ideas." Creativity is typically related to artistic and 
scientific interest . 

4. Intellectual Stimulations Associated with "work which provides 
opportunity for independent thinking and for learning iiow and 
why things work." Intellectual stimulation appears to assess 

a quality which characterizes people with professional and 

scientifio interests of an a-bstract type. 
5* Achievements A value associated with "work which gives one a 

feeling of accomplishment in doing a job well." Achievement 

appears to assess a task orientation , a liking for work with 

visible , tam^ible results . 
6. Independences Associated with "work which permits one to ¥ork 

in h^s Qns, i^t as fast or as slowly as he wishes." Office 

machine repairmen, electronics technicians, and business 

students typically score relatively high. 
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7« Prestige t Associated with "work which gives one standing In 
the eyes of others and evokes respect." Desire for tespect of 
others rather than for status or for power. 

8. Management t Associated with "work which permits one jbo plan 
and lay out work for others to do." Management values 
characterl2se ^nislness students , people Interested In contact 
oocupatlons t and persons In cscupatlons requiring that they 
plan their own work even it not of others. 

9. Economic Returns » A value or goal associated with "work which 
pays well and enables one to have the things he wants." 
MaterlallstlC t the attaching of Importance to tanglbleSf to 
earnings. 

10. Security! Associated with "work which provides one with the 
certainty of having a Job even In hard times." Usually related 
to Economic Returns » as Is to be expected In the case of a 
second kind of ' material l.\^ljciev^ factory workers 
and students usually assign It . liiore Importance. 

11. Surroundings} A value associated with "work which Is carried 
out under pleasant conditions . The materials envlrotvii^nt In 
which work Is done. Typically associated with technical 
Interest. 

12. Supervisory Relations t A value associated with "work which Is 
carried out under a supervisor who Is fair and whom one can get 
along." Attaching of Importance to getting along with the boss. 
Seml*>skllled workers usually assign It more Importance* 
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13* Assodatosi A value ci^iaracterlzed by "work which brings one 
into contact with fellow workeiB whom he likes ." Usually con- 
sidered important by office workers and people in lower-level 
skilled occupations. 

1^. Way of Lifet Associated with the kind of work that "permits 
one to live the kind of life he chooses and to be the type of. 
person he wishes to be." 

15* Variety! Asssociated with "work that provides an opportunity to 
^ different types of jobs . " Appears to reflect a pleasure 
rather than a task orientation. Variety may be associated with 
intellectual stimulation esthetic and creative values in an 
tmusual combination^ rather than with supervisory relations 
and associates. 

The work values data were presented in Tables 11 and 12. In 
Table 11 are the mean responses of all of the students in grades 9-12 
on the work values scales. Way of Life» Slcononic Return* Achievement* 
Supervisory Relations * and Security were the top five work values 
listed. All five were indicators of materialistic work values and of 
visible and tangible results. These five scales were the only scales 
which were such Indicators. This seems to imply a very strong work 
ethnic orientation. These indicators are also typically representative 
of agriculturally oriented occupational groups. This was reflected 
earlier as the faming oriented factor on the Ohio Vocational Interest 
Survey was the highest ranking interest indicator (see Table 9). 

The next work value indicated was Altruism which is typically an 
Indicator of social service values such as indicated by social workers* 
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TABLE 11 



MBAN RESPONSES OP THE TOTAL SAMPLE OF 
STUDEUrS (9«12) ON THE WORK VALUES SCALES 



Rank Scales 


Mean* 


Rank 


Way of Life 




X 


Soonomic Return 


^.217 


2 


/ 

Achievement 


^.201 


3 


Supervisory Relations 


4,178 


1. 
«f 


Security 


«*.lo9 


5 


Altruism 


^.052 


6 


Surrounding 


3.939 


7 


Independence 


3.919 


8 


Intellectual Stimulation 


3.726 


9 


Variety ■'"■.'-•V'. '\ 


3.706 


10 


Prestige 


3.699 


11 


CSreativity 


3.676 


12 


Associates • 


3.939 


13 


Management 


3.10^f 


14 


Esthetics 


2.958 


15 



*5 means "Very Important" 
k means "Important" 
3 means "Moderately Important" 
2 means "Of Little Importance" 
1 means "Unimportant" 



TABLE 12 



MEAN' RESPONSES OP THOSE STUDENTS GRADES (9-12) 
INDICATING AN INTEREST IN A ONE OR TWO-YEAR 
POST-SECONDARY BUSINESS, NUxlSING, JUNIOR 
COLLEGE OR VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL PROGRAM 



Rank Sc5flu).es Mean* Rank 



Way of Life 






Economic Return 


^.240 


3 


Achievement 


^.229 


4 


Supearvisory Relations 


^.214 


5 


Security 


4.2^8 


Z 


Altruism 


i^.009 


6 


Surroundings 


^.006 


7 


Independence 


3.912 


8 


Intellectual Stimulation 


3.653 


13 


Variety 


3.703 


9 


Prestige 


3.703 


10 


Creativity 


3.664 


11 


Associates 


3.653 


12 


Management 


3.102 


14 


Esthetics 


2.984 


15 



*5 means "Very Important" 
4 means "Important" 
3 means "Moderately Important" 
2 means "Of Little Importance" 
1 means "Unimportant" 
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nurses and teachers. Basically » Individuals concerned with people will 
score high on Altruism. This was also reflected earlier on the voca- 
tional Interest scales as such interests as Care of People and Animals » 
Teaching, Counfcijiing, and Social Work, Customer Services and Nursing 
were all very highly rated interests of the students. 

The next work values in order of importance were Surroundings, 
Independence and Intellectual Stimulation. These work values are all 
indicators of technical, computational and clerical oriented interests. 
These values are also indicators of professional and scientific 
interests. In particular:, the intellectual stimulation value appears 
to assess that quality. This would seem to indicate that if the four- 
to-i9ix-year college and university-oriented students were pulled from 
the sample that the order of importance for some of the work values may 
change. Presented in Table 12 is a data display of the work values of 
only those students grades 9«12 indicating an interest in a one- or 
two-year post-secondary business, nursing, junior college or vocational- 
technical program. In Table 12 the work value Intellectual Stimulation 
did change from a position of nine to thirteen for this group. Also, 
the work value of Security went from fifth in importance (4.169) to 
second (4.248) indicating a slightly stronger interest in job security 
among those interested in one- or two-year post-secondary school 
programs. 

The single greatest change in mean score was on the work value 
Associates indicating greater tolerance by students oriented to the 
one"* or two-year programs than by the sttident sample as a whole. 
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Relationship of OVIS with Work Values Inventory 

As a BUflunary presentation ^ the Minnesota Work Value Scales were 
correlated with the Ohio Vocational Interest Scales and dispalyed in 
Table 13* In close study of this table, some interesting relationships 
were indicated i 

1. The work values of Economic Return and Security have identical 
significant correlations with the interest areas* and are 
mutually exclusive of the significant correlations between the 
work values of Way of Life* Achievement and Supervisory Rela- 
tions, and the interest areas. This would indicate that we 

have two distinct groups of students attending the post-secondary 
institution with unique sets of work values. The one group was 
interested more in the Trainingr Teaching* Nursing* Care of 
People and Animals and Customer Service type occupations and 
the other group more Interested in the applied* technical* 
and machine oriented areas. This should effect the type of 
program which is offered if we are Interested in attracting 
both groups of students. 

2. The work value pattern of the student interested in the Training 
interest area was very similar to that of Customer Service* 
that of the Skilled Personal Service interest area to that of 
Clerical Work* and that of the Sales Representative interest 
area to that of Appraisal*. Applied Technology and Supervision 
and Management. This means that if there was an occupational 
need in the Training area* for example* that students with 
Customer Service interests could go into the Training oriented 
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TABLE 13 

SIGNIPICAMT POSITIVE RELATIONSHIPS AT THE ,05 LEVEL 
BETWEEN THE MINNESOTA WORK VALUES SCALES AND 
THE OHIO VOCATIONAL im^BREST SURVEY SCALES 



INTEREST SCALES* 


CO 

1 

i 


o 

1 


Economic Return I 


4 

t 

I 

11 
li 

w 


(1 
» 

\ 

i h 

i 4* ^ 

s o 

1 CO 


0 

p 


i 

N 
rn 


Independence { 


Intelleetual Stimulatioit I 


Variety f 




Creativity 1 


! Associates i 


i 


Esthetics 1 


Txalnlivc 


V 

A 




1 < 
A 




,A 






X 


X 






X 






Cajra of People and Animals 


X 




A ] 


P 

C 


X 




















Teaohinff. Counseling and Social Work 


V 
A 




A 




X 






X 


X 




X 








Agriculture 














X 




X 












Music 






X 




X 






X 


X 




X 






X 


Artistic 


A 




A i 


I 


A 






X 


X 


• 


X 


X 




X 


Customer Service 


V 

A 




i 


c 


V 

A 


V 

A 






X 






X 




I 


Nursin«! and Related Technical Service 


V 

A 




A 




X 


V 

X 




X 






X 








Promotion and Gomnunication 


V 

A 








X 






X 


X 


X 


X 




X 




Management and SuMrvision 




X 




Y 

A 








X 


X 


V 
A 


X 


X 






Entertainment and Ferformine Arts 


X 




X 




X 








X 


X 


X 


X 




X 


Applied Technoldcy 




X 




X 






X 


X 


X 


X 


X 




X 




Literary 


X 








X 






X 


X 


X 


X 






X 


Appraisal 




X 




X 






X 


X 


X 


X 


X 




X 




Medical 






X 




X 






X 




X 


X 




X 




Clerical Work 










X 


X 
















X 


Skilled Personal Services 










X 


X 












X 




X 


Grafts and Precise Operations 




X 




X 






X 












X 




Numerical 
















X 


X 


X 


X 




X 




Sales Representative 




X 




X 








X 




X 






X 




Personal Services 






) 


c 


X 


X 












X 




X 


Machine Work 




X 




X 






X 












X 




Inepection-Testine 




X 




X 


















X 


X 


Manual Wcrk 


























X 





*A11 Scales are in order cf importance. Significant correlations are 
denoted by an "X". 
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program and be quite satisfied In terms of work values. Tho 
same analogy Hould be true for the other areas mentioned. 

3> In Table 12 It was Indicated that Security was a highly rated 
work value of certain one- and two-year post-secondary students. 
This would Imply that programs of Interest which have a signi- 
ficant correlation with the work value of Security would be 
partlcularily appealing to this type of student. Such programs 
would be in the Management and Supervision^ Appraisal » Crafts 
and Precise Operations » Sales Representative » Machine Work» 
and Inspection-Testing areas. 

4. Altruism was the work value with the greatest humber of signi- 
ficant correlations to the interest areas » again Indicating 
that Mid- Plains students have a very high Interest in the " 
welfare of people and people oriented vocational interest areas. 

3> There were a number of students . with the common work values of 
Altruism^ Variety, arid dreativity which one may want to consider 
program offerings for. Appropriate occupations would be Muslc» 
Artistic^ Promotion and Communication and Literary oriented 
areas. 
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CHAPTER VI 



OCCUPATIONAL OPPORTUNITIGS IN THE 
MIO-PUINS NEBRASKA TECHNICAL 
CQMMUNXTY COLLEGE AREA 

The major purpose of this phase of the study was to identify 
manpower needs and job opportunities available in the Nid«Plains Nebraska 
Technical Community College area. Utilisinfi an interview technique* 
employers were asked to list the number of persons employedf job duties 
of persons employed (job description), and to project .bure needs 
according to these job descriptions. A copy of the interview guide is 
contained in Appendix E. The data supplied by employers as job descrip- 
tions were coded by job title and nmlmv using the Dictionary of Ocoupa* 
tlonal Titles and related to a corresponding instructional training 
program and number according to Vocational Education and Occupations.^ 
Both documents are necesseury r^fevenccG^ when using the information 
contained in this section fibr K progripii pl^ base. 

A comprehensive li&t of employers was identified for the eighteen- 
county Mid-Plains Technical College area. This list was obtained from 
the Nebraska Research Coordinating Unit for Vocational Education (rcu) 
and Included some 8,233 names and addresses of employers employing one 



U.S. Department of Labor* Dictionary of Occupational Titles . ^Vol. 
If Third Edition (ifoshingtonf D.G.t U.S. Government Parinting Office* 
1965). 

2 

U.S. Office of Education, Vocational Education and Occu-patioiia 
OB-80061 (Washlngtont D.O.i U.S. Government Printing Of float 1969;). 
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or more persons* The original master list was compiled from the 
following sources t (l) IRS 9^1 (firms employing one or more persons )» 
(2) IBS ^^^2 (domestic help)* (3) IRS (farmers and ranchers employing 
hired labor)* (4) the Employment Security Division of the State Depart* 
ment of Labor (out-ofostate firms with in">state locations* and federal* 
state* local tax exemi»t agencies)* and (5) the state Tax Commissioner 
(the State Business Master File)* This master list was then updatea by 
RGU throui^ the sremoval of firms no longer in existence using a compiled 
list from the Division of Smployment of the Nebraska Department of 
Labor and adding new firms from the ES 202 listing. 

In order to combine data for a larger information base* the pro- 
cedure selected for employer Interviews was the same as annually used 
by the RGU in compiling the Occupational Opportunities in Nebxaska 
report. Combining procedures allowed the use of existing instrumenta- 
tion* interview and coding practices as well as increasing the amount 
of infonisktion available* The samples utilissed in the study were as 
followsi ' ' ■ ■ 

1* A random sample of approximately 5 percent of the 8*233 
employers employing one or more persons across the entire 
Mid-Plains* eighteen-county area* The counties included weret 
Cherry* Loup * Hocker* Thomas* Blaine* Custer* Logan* 
McPherson* Arthur* Keith* Perkins* Lincoln* Chase* Hayes* 
l^ntier* Dundee* Hitchcock and Red Willow* Tht purpose of 
the random sample technique used was so that projections 
across the entire area could be made if so desired. There 
were 451 employers in this sample* The sample yielded 328 
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valid responses. This sample will be referred to as the RQU 
Area 2 (5 percent sample). 
2. A sanqple of all employers with 25 or more employees plus a 

random sample of approximately 10 percent of all other employers 
from the immediate thlrteen-county area surrounding the three 
Institutions of McGook Junior College* Mid^Halns Nebraska 
Technical College and North Platte Junior College. The 
counties included weret Custer* Logan, McRierson, Arthur, 
Keith, Perkins, Lincoln^ Chase, Hayes, Frontier, Dundee, 
Hitchcock and Red Willow. The purpose was to provide for 
more comprehensive data on employers, in particular the large 
firms, which were in the immediate vicinity of the colleges 
and thus were high potential co-op employers. There were 102 
firms of 25 or more employees and 560 snail fims in this 
sample. The sample yielded 499 valid responses. 
Together the purpose waB to 'sample, apprckimately 1,000 employers 
from the region. In total 1,116 employers were identified, and 827 
valid responses obtained. A complete list of all the employers 
interviewed is j>resented in Appendix F. 

The Interviews were conducted by students from the Mid-Plains 
Technical Community College area and by advanced doctoral students from 
the Department of Ekluoational Adnlnistratlon, University of Nebraska. 
Bach student was appropriately trained through a standardized tmlnlng 
procedure and then assigned from 50''75 employers to contact. 
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Oeomiatlonal Opportunities 

To facilitate interpretation of the data in terms of those employers 
in the iimnediate vicinity of the McCook Junior College and those 
employers in the immediate vioinity of the North Platte Colleges if so 
desired^ the thirteen-county sample was further suMivided into a six- 
oounty sample of Chase, Hayes, BVontier, Dundee, Hitchcock and Red 
Willow and a seven-county sample of Custer, Logan, McFherson, Arthur, 
Keith, Perkins and Lincoln, respectively. In addition, sineo all 
samples were mutually exclusive, a total of actual counts from all 
samples was compiled. 

Presented in Appendix G is a Summary by Occupational Category 
table which lists the total actual employment and need for the samples 
for the one-digit occupational, catagorles as classified by the 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles , Additionally, Appekidix 6 contains 
a series of tables showing actual employment and future need for the 
occupational groups within each of the occupational categories. These 
tables include the corresponding Instructional Training Program as 
listed in Vocational Education and Occupations * An asterisk appearing 
in the Instructional Training Program column indicates job titles which 
do not have corresponding Instructional Training Programs. 

Employment Opportunities, determined from employer interview, were 
tabulated to indicate now employed and need for the next twelve months 
based upon expansion and turnover. Need for the following two years, 
beyond the twelve-monti^ projection, was based upon employer estimates. 
Subtotals were listed following each Occupational Group (three-digit) 
and totals were listed at the end of each Occupational Category ^sne-digit). 
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A IxXef sununary of the data contained in each of the tables in Appendix 
G is included below. 

Professional, Technical and Managerial Occupations was the largest 
Occupational Category with 2,125 persons now employed and a twelve- 
month need of 223 persons, This area of 151 Job Titles involved 7 
different Vocational Technical Areas, 39 Instructional Training Pro- 
grams and 79 Job Titles with no identified Instructional Training 
Program. 

Clerical and Sales Occupations represented the second largest 
Occupational Category with 2,068 persons now employed and a twelve- 
month need of 280 persons. The Clerical and Salsa Occupations encom- 
passed 120 Job Titles, 4 different Vocational Technical Areas, ^ 
Instructional Training Programs and 3 Job Titles with no identified 
Instructional Training Program in the Vocational Education and 
Occupations document. 

Service Occupations was the third largest Occupational Category 
with 1,804 persons now employed and a twelve-month need of 550 personnel 
This area of 75 Job Titles involved 5 different Vocational Areas, 26 
Instructional Training Programs and 8 Job Titles with no identified 
Instructional Training Program. 

Miscellaneous Occupations was the fourth larg.?8t Occupational 
Category with 1*114 persons now employed and a twelve-month need of 
143 persons. This area of 49 Job Titles Involved 3 different Voca- 
tional Asraas* 12 Instructional Training Programs and 30 Job Titles with 
no identified Instructional Training Program. 
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Benoh Work Occttpatlons me the fifth largest Occupational Category 
vith 932 persons now employed a*id a twelve-month need of 82 persons. 
This area of 19 Job Titles involved 1 Vocational Areai 8 Instructional 
Training Programs and 11 Job Titles with no identified Instructional 
Training Program, 

Structural Work Occupations was the sixth largest Occupational 
Category with 682 persons now employed and a twelve-month need of 123 
persons, This area of 71 Job Titles Involved 2 Vocational Areas* 20 
Instructional Training Programs and 13 Job Titles with no identified 
Instructional Training Program. 

Farmingj Fishery. Forestry and Related Occupations was the seventh 
largest Occupational Category with 6^ persons now employed and a 
twelve-month need of 119 persons. This area of 27 Job Titles involved 
1 Vocational Area* 10 Instructional Training Programs and 2 Job Titles 
with no identified Instructional Training Pr<)gram, 

Machine Trades Occupations w^s the eighth l&rgest Occupational 
Category with 258 persons now employed and a twelve-month need of 6^ 
persons. This area of Job Titles involved 3 different Vocational 
Areas* 17 Instructional Training Programs and 8 Job Titles with no 
identified Instructional Training Program, 

Processing Occupations was the ninth largest Occupational Category 
with 180 persons now employed and a twelve-month need of persons. 
This area of 28 Job Titles involved 3 different Vocational Areas* 5 
Instructional Training Programs and 19 Job Titles with no identif i«(d 
Instructional Training Program* 
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Oocupatlons with no DOT number was the tenth laxgest Occupational 
Category with 65 persons now employed and a twelve-raonth need of 6 
pevsons. This area was made up of 2 Job Titles with no Vocational Areas 
or Instructional Training Programs. 

In summary, to facilitate obtaining a better picture of the overall 
occupational need for the next three years in the Mid-Plains NebrasKa 
Technical Community College area, a series of horizontal bar graphs 
corresponding to the overall employment and occupational categories 
and to each of the occupational group arrangements were presented in 
Tables 14 to 24. For each table actual need was represented for the 
next three years by presenting a display of the total of the twelve- 
month need and the next two years' need, which was the need for the 
following two years beyond the twelve-month projection. Only those 
occupational groups where the need was five persons or more were shown. 

The data from Table 14 indicated that present employment was 
highest in the Professional and Technical occupational category. This 
was followed in order by ^he occupational categories of Clerical and 
Sales, Service and Miscellaneous, Bench, Structural* Farroing-Fishery- 
Forestry, Machine Trades, and Processing-. The greatest need, as indi- 
cated in Table 15* was in the occupational category of Service followed 
by Clerical and Sales, Professional and Technical, Structural, 
Miscellaneous, Farming- Fishery-Forestry, Machine Trades, Bench and 
Processing. It was also noted that the employment pattern and the 
-need patterns were very similar* The major difference was Service with 
a considerable increase in Service seen in the next three years. The 
other category of need which showed a good increase over present 
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TOTAL PRESENT EMPLOYMENT FROM ALL SAMPLES BY 
OCCUPATIONAL CATEGORIES 



TECHNICAL, 
PROFESSIONAL AND 
MANAGERIAL 



CLERICAL AND 
SALES 



SERVICE 



MISCELLANEOUS 



BENCH 



STRUCTURAL 



FARMING, FISHERY 
AND FORESTRY 



MACHINE TRADES 




2125 



2068 



1804 



PROCESSING 



NO. D.O.T 




682 



646 
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ACTUAL EMPLOYMENT COUNT 
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TOTAL OF ESTIMATED EMPLOYMENT NEED FROM ALL SAMPLES 
FOR NEXT THREE YEARS BY OCCUPATIONAL CATEGORIES 



SERVICE 



CLERICAL AND 
SALES 




1407 



PROFESSIONAL, 
TECHNICAL AND 
MANAGERIAL 



474 



STRUCTURAL 



338 



MISCELLANEOUS 



160 



FARMING, FISHERY^ 

AND FORESTRY Hi 182 



mCHINE, TRADES ■ 156 



BENCH 



147 



PROCESSING 



51 



NO D.OT. 
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TABLE 16 

TOTAL OF ESTIMATED EMPLOYMENT NEED FOR SERVICE OCCUPATIONS 



FOOD AND BEVERAOE-PREPARATION SERVICE 

















^ V - •• • - 



926 



LODGING AND SERVICES 



186 




50 liiO 250 350 450 550 650 750 850 



ESTIMATED EMPLOYMENT NEED 
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TOTAL OF ESTIMATED EMPLOYMENT NEED FROM ALL SAMPLES 
FOR CLERICAL AND SALES OCCUPATIONS 





SALESWORKERS AND SALESPERSONS, COMMODATES 

231 

COMPUTING AND ACCOUNT RECORDING 

168 

STENOG RAPHIC. TYPING, FILING AND RELATED 
69 

INFORMATION AND MESSAGE DISTRIBUTION 
60 

MERCHANDISING EXCEPT S^iiLES WORKERS 
28 

SHIPPING AND RECEIVING CLERKS 
24 

MISC. CLERICAL 
17 

SALES WORKERS, SERVICES 
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TOTAL OF ESTIMATED EMPLOYMENT NEED FROM ALL SAMPLES 
FOR PROFESSIONAL, TECHNICAL AND MANAGERIAL 
OCCUPATIONS 




ADMINISTRATIVE SPECIALIZATION 



LAW AND JURIS PRUDENCE 
6 
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TABLE 19 

TOTAL OF ESTIMATED EMPLOYMENT FROM ALL SAMPLES 
FOR STRUCTURAL WORK OCCUPATIONS 

CONSTRUCTION 




EXC; VAi iNG, GRADING, PAVING AND RELATED 
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TABLE 20 



13X 



TOTAL OF ESTIMATED EMPLOYMENT NEED FROM ALL 
SAMPLES FOR MISCELLANEOUS OCCUPATIONS 



MOTOR FREIGHT 




TABLE 21 
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TOTAL OF ESTIMATED EMPLOYMENT NEED FROM ALL 
SAMPLES OF BENCH WORK 



FABRICATION AND REPAIR OF PLASTICS* SYNTHETICS, RUBBER 
AND RELATED PRODUCTS ^^^^^^ 




FABRICATION, ASSEMBLY AND REPAIR OF METAL PRODUCTS 

45 

ASSEMBLY AND REPAIR OF ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
31 

FABRICATION AND REPAIR OF PRODUCTS FROM ASSORTED 



10 



MATERIALS 
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TOTAL OF ESTIMATED EMPLOYMENT NEED FROM ALL 
SAMPLES FROM FARMING, FISHERY, FORESTRY, AND 
RELATED OCCUPATIONS 



ANIMAL FARMING 




MISC. FARMING AND RELATED 

5S 





PLANT FARMING 

54 

AGRICULTURE SERVICE 
32 
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TOTAL OF ESTIMATED EMPLOYMENT NEED FROM ALL 
SAMPLES FOR MACHINE TRADES OCCUPATIONS 
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MACHINE AND MACHINERY REPAIR 




122 




MACHINE TRADES, OTHER 
20 

METAL MACHINES 
7 



METAL WORKING 
5 
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TABLE 24 
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TOTAL OF ESTIMATED EMPLOYMENT NEED FROM ALL 
SAMPLES FOR PROCESSING OCCUPATIONS 



PROCESSING OF FOOD, TOBACCO AND REUTED PRODUCTS 

28 

PROCESSING OF CHEMICALS, PLASTICS AND RELATED 
14 PRODUCTS 

PROCESSING OF STONE, CLAY. GLASS AND RELATED PRODUCTS 
9 
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employment was structural. The lowest lieed vaa In the Processing and 



Machine Trades areas. 



In analyzing the occupational categories more closely (Tables l6-.2J^)« 
it was noted that the following 20 occupational groups in order of 
Importance were the occupations indicating the highest need. Corre- 
spondingly, the appropriate occupational category* instructional program 
and estimated employment need was listed. 



Occupational Group and 
Estimated Employment Need 

1. Fbod and Beverage 
Preparation and 
Service 

(926) 



2. Salesworkers and 
Salespersons* 
Oommodaties 



(231) 



.i. IXKiglng and Related 
Service 

(186) 

4. Misc. Personal 
Services 

(172) 



Occupational Oate^ory 
Service 



Clerical and Sales 



Service 



Service 



Instructional Program 

Food Services 
Waiter/Waitress 
Oook/Chef 
Baker 

Meat Cutter 
Food Management 

Apparel and 

Accessories 
General Merchandise 
Home Furnishings 
Hardware* Bldg. 

Materials* Farm and 

Garden Supplies k 

EcLuipnent 
Automotive 
Industrial Marketing 
Wholesale Trade 

Hotel and Lodging 
Institutional and Home 
Management 

Nursing Assistance 
Medical Emergency 

Technician 
Physical Therapy 
Home Health Aide 
Care and Guidance of 

Children 

Agriculture Supplies/ 
Service 
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5. Computing and Account Clerical and Sales 
Recording 

(168) 



6. Education 

(155) 

7. Medicine and Health 



Profess ionalt 
Technical and 
Managerial 

Professional t 
Technical and 
Managerial 



8. Machines and 

Machinery Repairs 

(122) 



Machine Trades 



Fabrication and Bench Work 

Repair of Plastics 
Synthetics* Rubber 
and Related Products 

(116) 



Bookkeepers 

Cashiers 

Tellers 

Computer and Console 
Operators 

General Merchandise 
Hotel and Lodging 
Keypunching & Coding 
Equipment 
Machine Operators 
Food Services 
General Office Clerks 

*(No identified 
instructional 
training program) 

Agf Supplies/Service 
Nursing 

Medical Lab Assisting 
Radiology Technology 
Inhalation Therapy 
Medical Assistant 
Dental Assisting 
Practical Nursing 
Surgical Technician 

Air Conditioning 
Mechanics 

Maintenance, Heavy 
Equipment 

Specialization f other 
Mechanics 

Agricultural Foner 

and Machinery 
Diesel Mechanic 
Business Machine 

Maintenance 
Cooling 

Industrial Technology 
Construction and 
Maintenance Trades 

^(No identified 
Instructional 
program) 
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10. Motor Freight Miscellaneous 
(89) 

11 « Construction Structural 
(87) 



12. Packaging and 

Materials Handling 

(80) 



Miscellaneous 



13* Animal F^anning 
(77) 

1^« Transportation 
(76) 



Faminst Fishery 
& Forestry 

Miscellaneous 



15* Managers* Officials, 
(other) 

(7*) 



Professional* 
Technical and 
Managerial 



I ','ji,ii.«*fi 



16. Electrical Assembly* 
Installing & 
Repairing 

(73) 

17* Excavating* Grading* 
Paving and Related 
Services 

(72) 

18. Building and ^'ilated 
Service 

(71) 



Structural 



Structural 



Service 



*(No identified 
instructional 
program) 

Carpentry 
Plumbing and Pipe 
Fitting 

Construction and 
Maintenance Trades 
Glazing 
Roofing 

Food Distribution 

Retail Trade» other 

Hardware* Bldg. 
Materials* F^irm and 
Garden Supplies 

Transportation 

Animal Science 



Transportation 
Petroleuiu 
Traffic* Rate & 
Transportation Clerk 

Agriculture Supplies/ 
Service 

Farm Business Management 
Petroleum 
Transportation 
Wholesale Trade* Other 
General Merchandise 
Automotive 

Lineman 
Communications 
Electricity 
Electrical Appliance 
Appliance Repair 

Heavy Egtulpment 
Construction and 
Maintenance Trade 



Custodial Services 
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19« StenogzaphlOf Typing* Clerical and Sales 
Filing and Related 
Services 



Secretarial 

Stenographers 

Typists 

iPeraonal Assistants 
File Clerks 
Clerk-Typist 
Filing* Office Machines 
and General Office 
General Merchandise 



(69) 




Professional* 
Technical and 
Managerial 



Drafting 

Electronic Technology 
Instrumentation 
Technology 

Mechanical Technology 



The occupational group of highest need was In the area of Food and 
Beverage-Preparation and Service. The corresponding Instructional pro- 
gram would be In the general area of food service and food management. 
The next area of high need was In Sales with the appropriate Instruc- 



In order of Importance came the occupational areas of Lodging and Related 
Service* Miscellaneous Personal Service* Computing and Aocount Recording* 
Education* Medicine and Health* and Machines and Machinery Repairs. 
The corresponding instructional program areas were hotel and lodging) 
personal services in the Health Occupation areas such as nursing 
assistance* medical emergency technician* physical therapy and home 
health aide and personal services in the Agriculture areai accounting* 
computing* and business data processing in the Office Occupation area} 
no identified instructional program in the Sducation areat such areas as 
nursing* medical lab assisting* radiology technology* inhalation 
therapy* medical assisting* and dental assisting in the Health Occupation 
area) and such areas as air conditioning* coding* mechanics* and appliance 



tlonal programs being in the areas of merchandising and marketing. Next 
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repair in Trades and Industry and industrial technology in the Technical 
area. Other occupaitional areas of need in order Here fabrication and 
repair of plastics* synthetics, rubber and related products in the 
Bench Work areai construction, electrical assembly, installing and 
repairing, and excavating, grading, paving and related services in the 
structural areai motor freight, transportation, and packaging and 
material handling in Miscellaneous} animal farming in Agriculture) 
supervisory, administrative and management occupations, and architecture 
and engineering in the Professional, Technical and Managerial areai 
building and related services such as custodial in the Service areai 
and stenographic, typing, filing, and related services in the Clerical 
area.. 

Relationship of Vocational Interests 
with Occupational Opportunities 

Presented in Table 25 are data shoiring the relationship of the 
vocational interest data with the occupational opportunities data* The 
occupational factor of greatest difference was the Flarming, Fishing, 
Forestry, and Related area. There was a very high vocational interest 
shown by the students in this area but a low occupational opportunity 
need* Per the Service and Clerical and Sales areas, there also appeared 
to be some differences* In both eases the factors had a higher need 
rank than interest rank* 

There appeared to be a higher relationship between the ranking of 
the vocational interest factors of those students interested in the one- 
and two-year post-secondary programs and the occupational opportunity 
need data than the rankings for the vocational interest factors of the 
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total sample with the rankings of the occupational opportunity need 
data. In fact, if the Pawning, Fishery, Forestry and Related factor 
ranking were not included and the Structural and Bench category were 
considered together as a rank of four, the order of the factors for 
one- and two-year post-secondary oriented students would be very similar 
to the occupational opportunity need data. This would tend to indicate 
that potential exists for the one- and two-year post-secondary institu- 
tion in the Ml<) ''^is j-ns Coaununity Technical College area to service a 
large share oi ^ i<. occupational opportunity need of the area utilizing 
the Mid-Hains area student if appropriate programs were offered* 

Summary 

The occupational opportunity need categories were in order of 
importance I Service) Clerical and Sales) Professional, Technical and 
Managerial) Structural) Miscellaneous) Farming, Fishery and Forestry) 
Machine Trades) Bench and Processing. The occupational groups of 
greatest need in order of importance weret Food and Beverage-Preparation 
and Service) Sales, Lodging and Related Services) Miscellaneous Personal 
Services) Computing and Account Recording) fidueationt Medicine and Health) 
Madilnest and Machinery Repairs) Fabrication and Repair of Plastics, 
Synthetics, Rubber and Related Products) Motor Freight) and Construction. 

Concerning the relationship of the vocational interests factors 
with the occupational opportunity need categories, there was a high 
discrepancy on the Farming, Fishery, Forestry and Related B^otor. 
There was also some discrepancy on the Service and OLerioal and Sales 
X'actors< There was more similarity between the one- and two-year 
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post-secondary student ranked vocational Interest factors and the 
occupational opportunity need data rankings than a similar comparison 
of rankings of the vocational Interest factors utilizing the total 
sample of students* 
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CHAPTBR VII 



COOPERATIVE EDUCATION RESOURCE PCSSIBILITIEIS IN THE 
MID-PLAINS NEBRASKA TECHNICAL COMMUNITY COLLBCB AREA 

Uppn completion of the occupational opportunities inventory* a 
Cooperative Education Resource Survey was administered to determine 
cooperative education alternatives which might be feasible to provide 
in cooperation with employers surveyed in this study. A copy of the 
instrumentation used is presented in Appendix H. Five hundred and 
twenty-four vfilid resource survey response instruments were obtained from 
the 827 employers interviewed. Of the non-responding group, most were 
small firms that did not respond because they felt that they were not in 
a position to provide a suitable cooperative education experience. Three 
items were concerned with minimal requirements for employment, ten items 
with possible cooperative education opportunities and one was open ended. 
The acale used for rating each of the ten items on cooperative education 
opportunities follows i (1) Would like to participate In this areai 
(2) Have an Interest, but not sure about partldpatloni and (3) Would 
not like to participate in any way. The data corresponding to the items 
on the Cooperative Education Resources Survey are contained In Tables 26, 
27, 28, and 29, respectively. 

The data presented in Table. 26 relative to minimal educational 
requirements suggests that the majority of the employers did not have 
minimal educational requirements for employment, tor those employers 
Indicating tttat they had a requirement, the majority indicated that the 
student be a high school graduate and/or typically requested that the 
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TABLE 26 

MINIMAL EDUCATIONAL RECIUIHBNBNTS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
WITH THE FIRM OR ORGANIZATION 



ITEMt Do you have minimal educational requirements for employment 



with your firm or organlssatlon? 

Yea— 157 No— 291 No Response— 76 

Requirement No. of Responses* 

Sophomore or Junior in High School 6 

High School graduate 77 

1-2 years of voc-tech or bus. school 13 

4-6 years of college 28 

Clerical or Sales experience 18 

Machine trades* processing, structural 

or benchwork skills 13 

Service training Ik 

Ii\9irmlng or Ranching experience 10 

Other _J[ 

182 



^ome employers indicated multiple requirements depending on the 
employment position. 
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student have some experience or skill in the employment area. Of the 
524 respondents* only 4l indicated that completion of two or more years 
of a formal program were required for employment. 

The data in Table 2? on minimal age requirements showed the majority 
of the employers had either no minimal age requirement or requested one 
of at least 16-lB years of age. Approximately twelve percent indicated 
a 19-21 age requirement. 

The data dispxayed in Table 28 on possible cooperative education 
opportunities with the f^rrr. cr organisation showed that employers with 
25 or more employees showed more interest and willingness to participate 
than the employers with fewer than 25 employees. The area of greatest 
interest for both large and small firms was in the area of making avail* 
able opportunities for meaningful field trips. Other areas of highest 
interest for both large and small firms* in rank order* were item 6t 
reporting employment needst item 2t providing personnel to talk to 
interested students) item 4t providing a student part-time* on-site 
work experience} and item 5t providing a student on-site career aware- 
ness opportunities. The large firms also indicated a moderate degree 
of interest mk participation in providing in-service experiences for 
teachers* counselors* and administrative staff fxom the area community 
colleges so that they might become more aware of the needs associated with 
particular career areas. Concerning the formation of an advisor committee 
and/or industry/education council* the large firms indicated an interest* 
but were not sure about participation. The item of iwt interest for 
the large was the item on providing a student a mini-course in a 
career area. For the small firms* there were two items of least interest 
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TABLE 27 



MINIMAL AGS REQUIBENENT FOR SMPLOYMSNT 
WITH FIRM OR ORGANIZATION 



rrSMi Please Indicate the mininun age for employnent. 

Age RecLulTOment No« of Responses 

NONS 89. 

11-15 22 

16-18 ZkZ 

19-21 30 

22-30 10 

Other 3 

416 
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TABLE 28 



POSSIBLE COOPERATIVE EDUCATION OPPORTUNITIES 
WITH THE FIRM OR ORGANIZATION* 





T4* Attn 


nean score ox 


nean score ox 


nean score 






Qiupxoyors fiiXrn 


empxoyers wibn 


xor ail 






xess bOan cy 


with 25 or more 


employers 






employees 


employees 


(n-524) 






(n"^5) 


(n«79) 


Xt 












opportunities for 










meaningful field 










vrips vO my 










Dusiness 


i*y2 


It^l 


l«c5^ 


2* 


FTOVicio personnel 




















Interested stu«* 










dents about my 










Dusxness wol its 




1*00 






career potential* 


2*10 


2.03 




Providing a student 










or students mini* 










course in a 










career area* 


2»*rZ 




. 2-38 


II 


Froviaing a stu«» 










aenu or stuaenbS 










a part-time » on*» 










site work 










experience 






2.04 




opportunities. 


2.09 


1.77 


5. 


Providing a stu- 










dent or students 










part-time* on-site 










career awareness 




1.86 






opportunities. 


2.19 


2.14 




Reporting the 










employment needs of 










my business to a 










student placement 










service at my area 




1.49 






community college. 


2.02 


1.94 
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TABLE 28 continued 



Item Mean score of Mean score of Mean score 

employers with employers with for all 

less than 25 with 25 or more employers 

employees employees 

(n«^5) (n"79) (n«52^) 



7t Providing in-service 
experience for 
teachers t counselors* 
and administrative 
staff fvon the area 
community college » 
so they might 
become more aware 
of the needs 
associated with a 
particular earner 

area. 2.30 1.8? 2.23 

8. Helping to torn 
an industry/ 
education council 
to broaden com- 
munity involvement 
in cooperative 

education. 2.3'^' 2.06 2.30 

9. Participation in 
programs that 
would involve the 
exchange of some 
resources* such as 
facilities* per- 
sonnel* equipment* 

and time. 2.43 2.00 2.36 

10. Serving on a Com- 
munity Cooperative 
Eiducation Advisory 
Committee to 
coordinate avail- 
able communi-ly 
resources with 

education programs. 2.40 2.0? 2.35 

*The mean scores presented in the table were based on a three point 
scale where a one indicated a willingness to participate* a two an 
interest* but not sure about participation* and a three indicated that 
the employer would not like to paKiioipate in any way. 
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and they were participation in programs that would involve the exchange 
of some reaouroeSf suoh as facilities, personnel, equipment and time and 
the mini-course item. 

Goncezning the question on general comments, the data presented in 
Table 29 showed that the employers were somewhat concerned about a need 
for teaching the students more about how to meet and work with people. 
The other comments were quite diverse, touching on a number of specific 
types of employment needs. 

In summary, the data in this section showed there would be little 
to no problem concerning minimal educational or age requirements for 
cooperative education students. Concerning participation in cooperative 
education opportunities, employers showed a moderate intejrest, particularly 
the large firms. The areas of highest interest were for making available 
opportunities for meaningful field trips, providing personnel to talk to 
students, reporting employment needs and providing opportunities for 
work experiences and career awareness. 
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TABLE 29 

GBNESRAL COMMENTS CONCERNING COOPERATIVE EDUCATION 
POSSIBILITIES WITH THE Tim OR ORGANIZATION 

GENERAL COMMENTS 

. Call us when ever you need any help. 

. Great need In this area for home builders. 

. Need a program in waitrsiss* bus boys* etn. 

. Visitation from CiOllege groups should be by appointment. 

. Visitation limited to schools and business organizations. 

« Employees need primary skills (reading and writing). 

. We are too small to do $ny good. 

. Self*employed (one person operation). 

. Need to have 399 Machine Training. Need to have Technologist 
Training. 

* Need managerial training— -Need interplay between Labor Oepart.ment 
and College Placement Office. Need knowledge of college potential 
in secretarial area. 

. Need improvement of personnel i leadership problems* how to handle 
pec?)le. 

. Need managers tra:^..9d for cafes* bars, etc. 

. We have had some bad experiences with high school field trips and 
are reluctant to get involved at this time. 

. Restaurant industry needs more trained personnel (Oooks» waitresses* 
bartenders* etc.). 

. Teach kids more background on what it takes to run a business. 

. Need to teach how to meet and deal with people. 
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CHAPTER VIXI 

A PLAN FOR THE PROVISION OF COOPERATIVE EDUCATION IN THE 
MID-PLAINS NEBRASKA TECHNICAL COMMUNITY COLLEGE AREA 

A plan for the provision of cooperative education programs to serve 
the Mld-Plalns Technical Community College area has been presented In the 
form of a series of findings^ conclusions and recommendations. These flnd- 
IngSt conclusions and recommendations are Intended to serve as guidelines 
In the identification of what needs to be done In the development of a 
comprehensive program of cooperative education to serve the study area. 
As far as the "how" Is concerned > It Is suggested that this be treated as 
a discrete problem for each Individual Institution > and that any plan 
adopted should provide a functional approach to that particular situation. 
The position taken here has been to suggest the utilization of the infor- 
mation and rationale presented in previous chapters of this study as al- 
ternatives from which the most appropriate answers can be selected* No 
attempt has been made to offer prescriptive solutions to meet Individual 
institutional requirements > but rather to provide information relative to 
what should and needs to be done in any/ given institutional setting. 

The basic format of this chapter includes the following: (1) findings 
and conclusions relative to cooperative education programs; (2) findings 
and conclusions relative to vocational education programs; (3) findings 
and conclusions concerning occupational opportunities available in the 
Mid-Plains Technical Community College area; and (4) general recommendations 
concerning future action relative to the provision of cooperative educa- 
tion and program development in the Mid-Plains Technical Community College 
area. 

152 
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Findings and Conclusions Concerning Cooperative Education 
In Mid-Plains Technical Conununity College Area 

Based on the review of related studies and literature > the key issues 
and concerns involving cooperative education programs were found to beJ 
planning, coordination and orientation of staff prior to iropleraentationi 
determination of need, objectives and content of program; delineating the 
role and function of program coordinator; selection and orientation of 
students, formulating a work./study plan; sel«cting criteria for determin- 
ing academic credit; identifying appropriate administrative organizational 
relationships; criteria for selecting the work station; pt;oviding neces- 
sary equipment and facilities; developing financial p.lan and cost estimate; 
developing institutional policies and written agreements; determining the 
nature and function of the advisory council; defining appropriate public 
relations procedures; and developing appropriate evaluation procedures. 

Findings and conclusions related to the above areas were formulated 
and are reported under the following headings. 
Initial Planning 

1. In the area of preliminary planning, coordination, and orienta- 
tion of staff, the following steps need to be taken prior to making any 
attempts to implement cooperative education programs: 

a. Visit successful cooperative education programs offered 
in other institutions* 

b. Secure a commitment from the institution to support 
cooperative education type programs. 

c. Select and train the necessary program coordinators. 

d. Begin new programs with a small group of selected students. 
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Determination of Profiraro Qblectlves and Content 

2. Specific and defined program objectives stem from several sources-- 
the student, the teacher-coordinator, and the business/Industrial jobs. 

For specific types of program objectives see Table 2. Procedures for the 
development of a program of studies should include task analysis and the 
considered judgment of the professionals In the field. 

Role of Program Coordinator 

3. The employment of an able, enthusiastic teacher-coordinator may 
be the most Important single factor once the decision is made to provide 
cooperative education programs. The coordinator employed should possess 
industrial experience as well as be able to communicate effectively with 
campus colleagues* 

4. The coordinator's function should Include identifying, planning, 
developing, and coordinating the supervision and evaluation of the coopera- 
tive education program. , 

Selection and Orientation of Student 

5. Initial assessment of students for possible participation in 
cooperative education programs should be followed by intensive orientation 
which would Include in-depth interviewing and counseling. It was further 
concluded that a cooperative education student handbook be developed as 

an Invaluable counselor aid* Such a handbook should contain detailed 
descriptions of all elements of the program including job descriptions of 
student, coordinator, employer, and overall evaluation procedures* 
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6. Student trainees should be provided learning experiences which 
hold promise of enabling them to be tolerant of the needs > values » and 
personal charH^^'fA^'-istics of co-workers > supervisors) ami customers. 

7. Student trainees initially should' enter the job with basic skills 
and specialized competencies necessary to prevent them frpm experiencing 
failure and equip them to experience achievement! recognition) and res- 
ponsibility in their training. 

8. Students who show satisfactory acadmlc progress in at least 6-8 . 
credits should be placed on internship following an interview with the 
coordinator. 

Work/ Study Plan 

9. Work/study plans should have maximum flexibility to fit the 
variety of needs of students and employers. 

10. The alternating semester programs (wherein students are full- 
time students one semester and full-time employees the subsequent semester) 
were probably the most satisfactory arrangement. 

A cademic Credit 

11. It was concluded tHat academic credit should be given In coopera- 
tive education work/study plans. Typically the student received up to 
three or four hours of credit per semester > if the job was related to his 
occupational goal» with a maximum of sixteen hours credit toward graduation. 

Adulinistratlve Oritattigational Relationships 

1?. Depending on the size of the instituticn» the program coordinator 
may . aport directly to the dean of instruction or report to a dean or a 
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supervisor of co~op eclucatioh> who then would report to the dean of in- 
struction. The supervisors may be department chairpersons or may be 
separate positions, again depending on the size of the co-op programs. 
It was concluded that the dean of instruction should be administratively 
responsible to assure the academic status of the cooperative education 
programs. See the literature (Chapter 2) for a thorough discussion con- 
cerning the various organizational alternatives. 

Selecting Work Stations 

13. Criteria for the selection of the work station for cooperative 
education programs should include the following: 

a. The work station should meet the student's needs. 

b. Interested employers should be involved in the selection. 

c. A variety of V7ork stations should be available. 

d. Activity at the work station should provide the student 
a salary. 

Equipment and Facilities 

14. Although no special equipment or facilities beyond what would 
normally be provided for a quality technical program was deemed necessary 
to conduct a cooperative education program, special consideration should 
be given to location and access. 

Financing and Costs 

15. It was concluded that in general cooperative education programs 
cost no more than regu;tar academic . programs « When credit was given in 
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work/study plans, the cost per student remained about the same. An addi- 
tional fee was used by some Institutions for students enrolled In the 
cooperative education program* 

Policies and Agreements 

16. Several possible types of cooperative agreement forms were uti- 
lized. One institution also had cooperative education policies (see 
Appendix A) . It was concluded that institutions should refer to the litera- 
ture for model contracts and agreement forms. 

Advisory Councils 

17. The post-secondary institutions included in this study need to 
be concerned about the basic make-up and function of the various advisory 
committees. 

18. The type, size and functions of the advisory council should be 
organized in accordance with established guidelines for such committees 
and be varied depending on the administration's philosophy and scope of 
the program. 

Public Relations 

19. Public relations programs may well include the following activities 

a. Breakfasts with employers. 

b. Appreciation dinners. 

c. Mews releases. 

d. Issue certificates, letters, newsletters, etc. 
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Evaluation 

20. Both the coordinator . and employer should evaluate the student 
trainee using a standard form which would Include quality and quantity 
of work performed* work habits* attitudes* and. attendance. 

Other 

21. Effective* successful cooperative education programs gave posi- 
tive results for the college; successful programs tended to enhance com- 
munity support for the college* aided In recruiting good students* and 
served to stimulate students to do good work. Graduates of successful 
cooperative education programs seouved jobs readily. 
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FINDINGS AND CONCLUSIONS CONCERNING VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
IN THE MID-PUINS TECHNICAL COMMUNITY COLLEGE AREA 

Vooatlonal Interest 

1. Despite an in est level of 8? percent students in grades 
9-10 and 8^^ percent by students in grades 11-12, only about one-third 
of the students vere enrolled in vocational or business oriented 
programs. It was concluded that either such programs were not available 
to all students or that they were not adequately counseled. 

2. Future enrollments in post-secondary vocational-technical and 
business schools were highly related to the early identification of 
students who frequently enrolled in vocational preparation programs in 
the secondary schools. This conclusion was based on the high percentage 
of students who were enrolled in such programs in grades 9 through 12 
along with a siinilar percentage indicating an interest in post-secondary 
vocational-technical and business schools. 

3. Considerable student interest was expressed in a broad spectrum 
of occupations that could be offered through one- and two-year post- 
secondary school programs. Of pairtioular interest were areas oriented 
toward people, agriculture, instructive services, customer services, 
skilled personal services, promotion and communication, management and 
supervision, and artistic, musical and literary areas. 

4« In grouping the interest occupations vmder general oategories, 
the top ranking interest are& was Farming-Fishery-Forestry, followed 

159 
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.in order by Professional, Technical and Managerial, Service, Structural, 
Bench, Clerical and Sales, Machine Trades, and Processing. 

Work Values 

5, The work values of the students seemed to be materialistic In 
nature and Indicated an orientation toward visible and tangible results « 
Way of Life, Economic Return, Achievement, Supervisory Relations and 
Security were among the higher ranking values selected by students. 
Two distinct groups of students each with a unique set of work values 
were Interested In attending the post-secondary Institution. The single 
group whose work values Included Way of Life, Achlidvement, and Super- 
visory Relations was Interested In the Training, Teachlfig, Nursing, 
Care of People and Animals, and Customer Service type occupations i and 
the other group whose work values Included Economic Return and Security 
were more Interested In the applied, technical, and machine oriented 
areas. These student work values should be reflected In the types of 
programs offered by the one- and two-year post-secondary colleges who 
are Interested In attracting both groups of students. 

FINDINGS AND CONCLUSIONS CONCERNING OCCUPATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 
IN THE MID-PLAINS TECHNICAL COMMUNITY COLLEGE AREA 

Occupational Need 

1. The greatest occupational need was In the category of Services 
followed by Clerical and Sales, Professional, Technical and Managerial, 
Structural, Miscellaneous, Ftalng-Plshery-Forestry, Machine Trades, 
Bench and Processing. The occupational need categories were somewhat 
different In order In comparison to the vocational Interests rankings 
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particularly the categories of Farmlng-FlsheryForestryf Service « 
Clerical and Sales. When the vocational Interest factors of only those 
students Interested in the one- and two-year post-secondary programs 
were compared with the occupational need data* greater similarities 
existed* although the factor of Farming-Fishery-Forestry still showed 
considerable difference between need and interest. It was concluded 
that potential exists for the one- emd two-year post-secondary institu- 
tions in the Mid-Plains Ciommunity Technical College areas to provide 
service for a large share of those businesses in the area who have 
occupational opportunity needs by utilizing the Mid-Plains area students 
if appropriate programs are offered in the Service area* the Clerical 
and Sales areas* and in the Medicine and Health area of the Professional « 
Technical and Managerial occupational category. 

a. It was concluded that programs in the Service area are 
needed in the following categories t Food and Beverage 
Preparation and Service* Lodging and Related Services including 
institutional and home management* and Miscellaneous Personal 
Services such as nursing assistance* medical technicians* 
physical therapy* home health aide* care and guidance of 
children and agriculture supplies/services. 

b. In the Clerical and Sales areas it was concluded that a need 
existed for training of sales oriented individuals in the 
program areas of apparel and accessories* general merchandise* 
home furnishings* hardware and building materials and farm 
and garden supplies and equipment* automotive* industrial 
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marketing, and wholesale trade, and In the office occupations 
area of computing and account recording, 
c. In the Professional, Technical and Managerial area it was 
concluded that there was a need for individuals trained in 
nursing, medical lab assisting, radiology technology. 
Inhalation therapy, medical assistants, and surgical technicians. 

Employment Pattern and Need 

2. The employment patterns and the need patterns were found to 
be similar. The major difference was in the Service area where the 
data suggested a significant increase in services would be needed 
during the next three years, particularly in the food and beverage 
preparation and service area. The other category of need which showed 
a sizeable increase over present employment was in the structural area. 
Again it was concluded that the highest need exists for training pro** 
grams in the food and beverage area such as food distribution, food 
services, food management, waiter/waitress, cook/chef, baker and meat 
cutt^.;\ 

Participation by Business and Industry 

3« It was concluded that much work needs to be done to increase 
the concern and willingness of employers of the area to become involved 
in cooperative education programs. 

4. The greatest opportunity for early results rests with employers 
of 25 or more employees. 

5« Concerning possible participation in cooperative education by 
employers, areas of moderate interest included making available 
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opportunities for meaningful field trips » providing personnel to talk 
to students* reporting employment needs, and providing opportunities 
for work experience and career awareness. 

REC0MME^^}^TI0I6 FOR FUTURE ACTION 

1. It Is recommended that officials of the Mld-Plalns Technical 
Community College area provide leadership In assisting secondary 
schools of the airea In irevlewlng the adequacy of their occupational 
education and vocational counseling jprograms. 

2. It is recommended that this study be used as a basis for 
further planning to provide for a wider range of training programs at 
the post-secondary school level, Further, it is recommended that 
efforts be made to coordinate the cooperative education programs 
offered by the three colleges of the Mid-Plains Nebraska Technical 
Community College area in order to develop a unified plan to best meet 
the program needs that exist in the Service, Sales and Clerical, 
Professional, Technical and Managerial areas. 

3. It would appear that there was a sufficient student base and 
need in the Mid-Plains Technical Community College area to Justify the 
provision of a comprehensive program of cooperative education. It is, 
therefoz«, recommended that the occupational assessment and pupil 
enrollment data obtained through this study be utilized by the Area 
Board to justify program requests to the State Board of Technical 
Community Colleges. 

^. There appears to be definite advantages associated with sponsor- 
ing effective and successfal cooperative education programs. It Is, 
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therefore, recommended that the Mid-Plains Technical Community Colleges 
continue to expand their efforts to develop comprehensive programs of 
cooperative education, 

5, It is recommended that the dala presented in this study be 
organitsed and stored in such a manner so that further analyses for 
program planning can take place and so that the central administration 
can obtain access to data needed for decision- making. It is further 
recommended that the types of. data presented in this study be collected 
periodically so that analyses of program data related to needs of the 
area can take place on a continuing basis. 
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APPENDIX A 

INSTITUTIONAL COOPERATIVE EDUCATION POLICIES 
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GRADING SYSTEM 

The grade of "U" of "F" or a similar perjoratlve symbol is excluded from 
LaGuardla s grading system. LsGuardla does not use a grade point 
equivalent on the student's transcript. 

There are three passing grades: 

(E) excellent 
(G) good 
(P) pass 

There are two non-passing grades: 

(N) no credit 
(I) incomplete. 

Other symbols which may appear on the student's transcript are: 

(Z) indicates instructor failed to 

submit grade 
($) indicates exempted credit 
0) indicates transfer credit 
(@) indicates waiver of requirement 

(no credit is awarded) 

THE N GRADE 

<N) is used when an Instructor evaluates a student's work as not as yet 
meeting the standards for the course. Ordinarily the student would be 
expected to retake the necessary classwork. A student who has received 
an <N) twice for the same course must consult with and receive permission 
from the Division Chairman or his designee before attempting the course 
again. 



THE I GRADE 

An (I) can be changed to a passing grade during the following two 
quarters. The grade cannot be converted beyond this time except in 
cases where the Instructor grants an extension which may not exceed one 
additional quarter. If a change of grade is not submitted by the end 
of three quarters, the (I) grade automatically converts to an (N), 
Instructors giving (I) grades should inform, students in writlnft of the 
conditions under which they may receive passing grades. (Special forms 
are available in the offices of the Division Chairman). Instructors 
are exp«c' keep a copy of the communication for at least three 
quartert. ; . iag the assignment of the grade. A copy iu to be dent 
to the I ^ ' Chairman and to the Registrar. 
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CHANGE OF GRADE 

A student who desires to change a grade gets In touch with his Instructor 
to discuss the grade. If no equitable solution Is reached, the student 
nay then go to the Instructor's Division Chairman for consultation. If, 
after further consultation no agreement Is reached, the student has the 
option of appealing the case In writing and appearing before the 
Academic Standing Committee, Indicating his reasons for appeal. The 
decision of the Academic Standing Committee is final. 

COOPERATIVE EDUCATION GRADES 

Students receive grades for Cooperative Education internships according 
to the LaGuardla grading system as outlined above. The internship 
coordinator is responsible for determining the grade. In gi^ading, he 
takes into consideration his own observation, employer evaluation and 
practlcum grade. Appeal oh grades is first to the internship coordinator. 
Further appeal Is to the Dean of Cooperative Education or his designee. 
Final appeal Is to the Academic Standing Committee. 

WITHDRAWAL FROM COURSES 

When a student withdraws from a course before the end of the fifth week 
(not Including Intensive Week) , no record of this will appear on his 
permanent record. A student withdrawing thereafter will receive NO 
CREDIT (N) grade. 

WITHDRAWAL FROM COOPERATIVE EDUCATION 

Termination or withdrawal from a Cooperative Education internship is 
subject to the approval of the student's coordinator, with the five- 
week (six weeks in a quarter, which Includes an Intensive Week) grace 
period NOT to be considered as applicable to withdrawal from Cooperative 
Education. It is recognised that termination of employment may be due 
to a variety of Justifiable reasons. Therefore, each case will be 
handled by the Internship coordinator, subject to normal ^rading 
procedures of review and appeal of Cooperative Education grades* 

EXEMPTION CREDITS 

Students with demonstrated competence in specific areas may be granted 
credit for courses related to the area» in any event not to exceed a 
total of 10 credits towards graduation. (Credits obtained through 
transfer from other collegiate institutions or in Cooperative Education 
in addition to the ten exemption credits mentioned above). 

Exemption credit from any course offered at LaGuardla may be granted 
on the basis of an examination or other project equivalent to the final 
requirement of the course, to be designed by ludmbers of the appropriate 
Division or Department and approved by the Chairman* To receive credit 
by exemption, the student should apply to the appropriate Division 
Chairman or his designee. 
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Ho exemption credit can be granted for any course previously counted as 
part of a program for which a degree has been awarded at this or any 
other Institution of higher education. 

EXEMPTION CREDITS IN COOPERATIVE EDUCATION 

All full-time matriculated students must meet the 9 credit* Cooperative 
Education requirement. A maxlmutb of three Cooperative Education credits 
may be granted as advanced standing.^ 

To be eligible to receive credit for previous experience, a student must 

1. be a fully matriculated student, 

2. have successfully completed at least 12 credits at LaGuardia 
(A student may apply for the credit before completing the 
twelve (12) credits). 

3. apply to his Cooperative Education Coordinator for said credit. 
Final decision Ic made by the Dean of Cooperative Education or 
his designee. 

WAIVES 

A student may obtain a waiver (w^ jut credit) for a course when the 
chairman of the appropriate division, or his designee, determines that 
such a waiver is warranted. The divisional chairman will advise the 
Registrar to note the waiver on the student's transcript. 

MATRICULATION STATUS - FULL-TIME DAY STUDENTS 

At the end of his fourth quarter, a full-time Day Session freshman must 
have completed a minimum of twenty-one (21) credits in order to main- 
tain matriculation status. At the end of his eighth quarter, a full- 
time Day Session student must have ccmpleted a minimum of forty-two 
(42) credits in prder to maintain matriculation status. 

The student can appeal loss of matriculation to the Chairman ef the 
Academic Standing Committee. Once the Academic Standing Committee has 
made its decision, there is routine notification to the Admissions 
Office, the Registrar, the Dean of Student Services, the Dean of 
Faculty, and "he Dean of Cooperative Education— covering all students 
who have become non-matriculated. 



*The Cooperative Education requirement for th4 Educational Associate 
Program is twelve (12) credits* 
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A Day Session student who loses his matriculation status can reapply for 
It after eonpletlng six (6) credits successfully at an approv-sd or 
accredited college. Such students can enroll at taGuardla as non- 
natrlculants for sone or all of those six (6) credits. Application for 
reinstatement of matriculation status Is done through the Admissions 
Office. Unless an application Is filed with - and accepted by - the 
Admissions Office, the student will remain a non-matriculant. 

MATRICULATION STATUS - PART-TIM E EXTENDED DAY STUDENTS 

A student who enters LaGuardla as a non-matriculated student must 
accumulate six (6) passing credits and provide proof of a high school 
diploma or an equivalency diploma In order to be eligible for 
::rlculatlon* 

At the end of his ^ ourth quarter, after achieving matriculation status, 
a part-time matriculated student must have completed a minimum of nine 
(9) credlt(. (In addition to the six (6) credits earned for Initial 
matriculation status) In ordar to maintain matriculation status. 

At the end of his eighth quarter after achieving matriculation, a part- 
time matriculated student must have completed a minimum of eighteen 
(18) credits (In addition to the six (6) credits earned for Initial 
matriculation status) In order to maintain matriculation status. 

Exemption credits and advanced standing credits do not apply to the 
above* The student may appeal loss of matriculation to the Chairman 
of the Academic Standing Committee. The Initial requests should be 
made through the Extended Day Office* 

TRANSFER 

A currently matriculated student In good acad^lc standing at another 
unit of the City University will maintain his matriculation status If 
he Is admitted to taGuardia as a transfer student or as an Extended 
Day student,. The acceptance of students requesting transfer tu 
LaGuardla Is determined by the availability of seats and budget 
considerations* 

Credit Is granted for courses taken and passed at other accredited 
colleges. Credit Is granted f^r courses comparable to those meeting 
the degree requlremv^.tts of the student *s curriculum* The determination 
of comparability Is vested In the Divisions Involved. The number of 
transfer credits granted toward a degree shall not exceed 30* 

LaGuardla Community College will allow for transfer purposes the number 
of credits originally granted for a courtte given by the college from 
which a student has come* 
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TRANSFER CREDITS IN HEALTH EDUCATION 
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Transfer credit will be granted for course work taken In Health Educa- 
tion at other Institutions of higher education. The Natural Environment 
Division wlXl be responsible for approving transfer credits In Health 
Education, transfer credits so approved substituting for Liberal Arts 
elect Ives only. 

No decision has been made at this time In regard to Physical Education 
pending a decision on the development of such programs at LaGuardia. 

TRANSFER CREDITS IN RELIGIOUS STUDIES 

Transfer credit may be granted for theological or religious courses 
where those courses come under the heading of philosophy. This judge- 
ment shall be made by the Chairman of the Language and Culture Division. 

TRANSFER CREDITS IN COOPERATIVE EDUCATION 

Transfer credit can be granted for Cooperative Education courses for 
which credit has been granted at another college. The number of credits 
transferred cannot exceed three (3). The determination of comparability 
Is made by the Dean of Cooperative Education. Transfer students without 
Cooperative! Education credit are required to fulfill the three internship 
Cooperative Education requirements. 

MATRICULATED STUDENTS TAKING COURSES OUTSIDE LAGUARDIA 



Students cttrrently matriculated at LaGuardla Community College who wish 
to take courses elsewhere (either during their Internship or during the 
study quarter) should be advised by their counselors. Permission 
signatures must be obtained from the appropriate Division Chairman and 
the student's counselor before a LaGuardla permit for registration can 
be Issued . 

ATTENDANCE 

As a general rule, attendance In class Is a requirement and will be 
considered In the evaluation of student performance. Specific attendance 
requirements are determined by the Individual divisions and will be 
communicated to the students on the first day of class* 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

Regular Leave : Students whose leave of absence Is less than one year 
(with the exception of military service) will be guaranteed readmlsslon 
subject to space availability* The Admissions Committee will make the 
decision in exceptional eases* A request for a leavs of absence should 
be made through tKe student's counselor. 
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Medical Leave ; Students should be allowed to take a Medical Leave of 
Absence* with no penalty for courses dropped i upon cevtlf Icatlon by the 
College Director of Health Services. The Director can require written 
proof from the student's physician. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE - COOPERATT.VE EDUCATION 

Though a student may take a leave of absence* he still remains In his 
Initial "A" or "B** pattern. Students planning, to return to the college 
during an Internship phase must contact the Cooperative Education 
Division at least five weeks prlov* to the beginning of the term* or 
have made prior arrangements. 

CRBOIT BANK 

Students not enrolled at LaGuardia may store credits for college level 
courses which they have taken and passed under the auspices of LaGuardia* 
Should such students wish to enroll elsewhere, their records shall be 
forwarded in the usual manner by the Registrar to the institution they 
plan to attend. 

COOPERATIVE EDUCATION POLICIES* 



INTERNSHIP REQUIREMENT 

As part of the requirements for the LaGuardia degree, all Day students 
are required to fulfill successfully thr^e Cooperative Education 
Internships. Three credits are awarded for each internship* (For an 
appeal mechanism, see cataloguii /lectllon binder WAIVERS and undnr 
EXEMPTION CREDITS IN COOPERATIVE EDUCATION). 

PATTERN ASSIGNMENT 

Early in the first quarter of matriculated study, the students are 
placed by random {selection in either "A" or **B".** Students can 
petition the Division of Cooperative Education for a change of pattern 
during the first quarter. At the end of the first quarter, all 
students will have their final pattern placement. 



i^These policies apply to full-time day students and part-time Extended 
Day students who choose to participate in the Cooperative Education 
Program* 

**Exceptlon8 may be made in the case of certain categories of students 
in specialised career areas (Secretarial Science, for example) » 
whete placement is according to degtee preparation* 
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PLACEMENT SEQUENCE 

The student's first internship follows either his 8ei.dnd or third study 
quarter (according to placement pattern "A" or "B".*** All Day students 
will be pre-reglstered for Cooperative Education according to their 
placement pattern. They must go out accordingly. Students who do not 
go out on schedule (for reasons which have not received the Cotfperatlve 
Education Division's approval) will still be registered for Co-op and 
will receive an automatic (N). In special cases, students may be 
allowed to depart front the pattern assignment. Appeal is to the Chairman 
of the Cooperative Education Committee. 

PR EREQUISITES TO INTERNSHIPS 

1. Prior to their first internship, students should have completed 
CSE 102 and NEM 101 or have received waivers. 

2. Prior to their first internship, students must go through a 
certification process which may include: attendance at required 
orientation sessions, ability to interview satisfactorily, appearance 
for required interviews with the Cooperative Education coordinator. 
Responsibility for certification rests with the Cooperative Educa- 
tion coordinator. Appeal is to the Dean of Cooperative Education 

(or designee) . 

3. To be placed on an internship, students should show evidence of 
satisfactory ac&demic progress, in general completing at least six 
(6) crudlts by the end of their first quarter, twelve (12) credits 
by the end of their second quarter, and for "B" pattern students, 
eighteen (18) credits by the end of their third quarter. 

TAKING OF COURSES DURING AN INTERNSHIP QUARTER 

Students taking their Internships can take academic course work. Stu- 
dents must receive approval from a faculty advisor at registration. 
(It is generally felt Inadvisable for students to take mor'e ehan six 
(6) credits of academic couirse work during an internship (ou^iirter) . 

Students who have not gone out on an internship according to their 
assigned pattern, (for reasons which have not received the Cooperative 
Education Division's approval) are limited to taking courses in the 
Extended Day Program* after 5 P.M. or on Saturdays. Registration is 
dependent upon space availability. Special arrangements to take courses 
in the regular Day program require the permission of the Dean of 
Cooperative Education (or designee). Registration is dependent upon 
space availability. 



WAAVarlations in the placement sequeneo may be proposed by the Dean of 
Cooperative Education (or designee). For th^ Cooperative Education 
Internship model in Human Services, s^e catalogue section undeif 
HUMAN <;ERVIGES PROGRAM. 
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Students who have not gone out on an internship according to their 
assigned pattern for reasons which have received the Cooperative Educa- 
tion Division's approval, tnay take courses at any tine. (See also 
catalogue section under MATRICUUTED STUDENTS TAKING COURSES OUTSIDE 
UGUARDIA). 

THE PRACTICUM 

Pcirt of the internship requirement is the successful completion of a 
practicum. The practicum is nonually taken during the internship 
quarter i In special cases, the Cooperative Education coordinator can 
approve taking the practicum in the subsequent study quarter. Appeal 
and/or special arrangements can be made through the Dean of Cooperative 
Education (or designee). 

CONDITIONS FOR FULFILLING THE COOPERATIVE EDUCATION REQUIREMENT 

1. A student must receive credit in each of three internships. 

2. The Division of Cooperative Education does not place or grant 
further Cooperative Education credit to a student who has received 
two (N) grades in internships. Appeal can be made to the Chairman 
of the Academic Standing Committee. 

3. A student must satisfactorily complete the practicum to receive 
Cooperative Education credit. If he does not, but does pass the 
Internship component, he received an (I). To change the (I) to a 
passing grade: 1) The student whose practicum grade is (N) must 
repeat the practicum in the subsequent quarter; 2) The student whose 
practicum grade is (I) must complete outstanding assignments by the 
end of the following two quarters. Appeal is first to the practicum 
facilitator. Further appeal is to the internship coordinator. 
Still further appeal is to the Dean of Cooperative Education (or 
designee). Final appeal is to the Chairman of the Academic Standing 
'Committee. 

COOPERATIVE EDUCATION REQUIREMENT FOR EXTENDED DAY STUDENTS* 

The requirement for Cooperative Education is optional for part-time 
iMttriculated Extended Day students. Non-Matriculated students are not 
eligible to participate in the Cooperative Education program. A part- 
time matriculated Extended Day student may take electives which may 
include Cooperative Education internships and practlcums* 

Upon receiving matriculation status, the Extended Day student has to 
decide whether he wishes to pursue his studies as a full-time or a 



^Policy Is subject to review by January 1S« 1974* Students admitted to 
the college via Extended Day prlot to December 1972 tnay be excused 
fvoitt the Cooperative Education requirement in view of the fact that 
the policy was unclear at the tlnie of their admission* 
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part-time student. If he chooses the part-tlae option, the policy per- 
taining to Cooperative Education as outlined above Is applicable. If 
he chooses the full-time option, then all policies (including Cooperative 
Education policies) governing full-tine day students, pertain to him. 
(See catalogue section on ACADEMIC AND. COOPERATIVE EDUCATION POLICIES). 

An Extended Day student who chooses to participate in the Cooperative 
Education Program is eligible to begin his first internship upon 
successful completion of twelve (12) credits. 

TRANSFER BETVnSEN EXTENDED DAY AND DAY SESSIONS 

Any student may transfer once from one category to another (full-time 
Day to part-time Extended Day, and vice versa). To do so, he must see 
his counselor and fill out an appropriate form. 

Students who transfer from part-time Extended Day to full-time Day are 
then subject to any additional degree or matriculation requirements 
affecting the category of full-time Day students. 

Students transferring from Day to Extended Day become subject to 
Extended Day matriculation requirements. They are still, however, 
subject to all the degree requirements affecting Day students, including 
Cooperative Education. Waivers are possible in special circumstances. 
Requests for waivers should be directed to the Dean of Cooperative Edu- 
cation (or designee). In any transfer, the Academic Standing Commlttf>e 
must be notified. 

The Extended Day counselor or director may permit a student to take a 
full-time load without transferring to the full-time Day Session cate- 
gory, for one to every four quarters of enrollment. Students wishing 
to do so more than once must automatically transfer to the full-time 
Day Session category, or they may petition the Ad Hoc Committee on 
Adults for exceptions to this policy. 

COOPERATIVE EDUCATION PLAN AND PROCEDURES FOR EXTENDED DAY STUDENTS 

Extended Day students who take the Co-op option are entitled to be 
placed on Internships by the Division of Cooperative Education. Most 
Extended Day students are currently employed and prefer to use their 
own present employment to fulfill the Cooperative Education requirement. 

The students will receive an announcement ri^gardlng their pattern 
assignment. (See paragraph on "Pattern Assignment" under "Cooperative 
Education Policies"). 

The students will also receive an announcement regarding a date on which 
to contact their Cooperative Education Coordinator. At that meeting, 
students will either select an internship or begin to set learning 
objectives which apply to their present employment (which will be 
considered their internship for credit purposes.) 
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All students must complete the requirement to have an educatlpual frame- 
work for their internship, which is normally carried out by the practicura 
seminar I Other arrangements in lieu of the practicum, however, are 
possible by special arrangement with their coordinator. 

(For further elaboration on the Cooperative Education plan and procedu<res, 
see entire catalogue section titled COOPERATIVE EDUCATION POLICIES). 
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APPENDIX B 



VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL PROGRAM OPtelNGS (1974-75) IN THE 
MID-PLAINS NEBRASKA TBCHNjGAi. COMnUNITX COLLBGK At«SA# 



O.E. Code 



Program 



McGook Mid-Hains 
Jr. Toch. r 



N. iktiatte 



01. 0000 AGRICULTURE 

01.0100 Agriculture Production 

01.0200 Agricultural Siipplies/ 
Services 

01 . 0200 .. Agri-Business Technology 

01.0202. Feeds 

01.0603 Soil 

04. 0000 DISTRIBUTION AND MARKETING 

04.0100 Advertising S«irvices 
07.0000 HEALTH OCCUPATIONS 

07.0101 Dental Assistant 

07.0299 Medical Laboratory 
Technology 

07.0302 Practical (Vocational) 
Nursing 

07*0303 Nursing Assistant (Aid) 

07*0603 Optometric Assistant ; 

07. 0908 Food Service Supervisor 

09.0000 HOME ECONOMtCB 

09.0103 Qothliig and Textiles 

09*0104 Consumer Skiucation 



1 
1 



1 
A 



1-A** 



1## 
A 

1-A** 
A 



2-A^^; 



ERIC 
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O.S, Code 


McCook 
Program Jr, 


Mid-Plains 
Tech. 


N. Platte 
Jr. 


09.0106 


Family Relations 


1 






09.0107 


Foods and Nutrition 


1 






09.0108 


Homfi Ma.niaAenient 


1 

«A» 




A 


09.0199 


Special Problems 






A 


09.0202 


Clothing Mflft.. « Pi?oduG^^lon- 
and Services 


1 




A 


09.0203 


Food Mgt, , Production 
and Services 


1 






1^.0000 


OFFICE OCCUPATIONS 








14,0100 


Accounting and Computing 


2 


1-A 


2-A 


•14.0200 


System 


1 


1-A* 




14.0300 


Filittff. Office Machines, 
and Gemiral Office 

m V 4.1 Of*!*!!^!*^.^ Ann 


1 


1-A 


2-A 


14.0302 


File Clerks 






2-A 


14.0700 


Stenogmphict Secretarial 
and Helated Occupatiomt 


1-2 


1-A 




14.070? 


Secretaries 




1-A 

X 




14.0800 


Supervisory & Admin. 
Management Positions 




A 


2-A 


14.0900 


Typing and Related 
Occupations 


1-2 


1-A 


1-2-A* 


14.0901 


Clerk-Typists 




1-A 


1-2-A 


14.0902 


Typists 




1-A 


1--2-A 
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O.E. Ckxie 



Program 



McOook Mid-Plains N. Platte 
Jr. Tech. Jr. 



16.0000 


TECHNICAL 






16.0103 


Architectural Tech. 
^BldfiT. Con. \ 




2"-A 


16.0106 


Civil Technology 




A 


16.0107 


Electrical Technology 




A 


16.0108 


BleotTonic Teehnoloacv 




2-A 


16.0109 


Ele ctromechanical 
Tfichnoloffv 




2-A 


0111 


XliUtlO vX XoUX k WllIivXV/(^Jf 








MA^'^'h^n't fvil TftGhwnlOflfv 










1-2 




16 0601 

X V « vV vx 


HAtAm AT^I^'l A 1 P1 1 A'h 
WVIIUflQX WXOIX aXXwU 

Training 


2-A 


A 


16- 060? 


Technology 




A 


16.0605 


Police Science 
Technology 


2 




17.0000 


TRADES AND INDUSTRY 






17.0100 


Air Conditioning 




2-A* 


17.0101 


Cooling 


A 


2-A 


17.0102 


Heating 




2-A 


17.0103 


Ventilating (Filtering 
and Hum. ) 




2-A 


17.0200 


Appliance Repair 


A 


2-A 
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0*fi* Code 


Brogram 


McCook 
Jr. 


Mld-Plalns N. Platte 
Tech. Jr. 


17.0301 


Body and Fender 




1-A 


17.0302 


Mechanics 




2-A* 


17.0402 


Aircraft Operations 


1-2-A 


A 


17.0500 


Blueprint Reading 




A 


17.1000 


Construction and 
Maintenance Trades 




1-2-A* 


17.1001 


Carpentry 




1-2-A 


17.1004 


Masonry 




1-2"A 


17.1005 


Palntliig and Decorating 




A 


17.1007 


Plumbing and Plpef Ittlng 




A 


17.1008 


Dry-Wall Installation 




A 


17.1099 


Cement Masons, Floor 
Construction Combined 




1-A 


17.1100 


Custodial Searvices 


A 


A 


17.1200 


Dldddl Mechanic 




2-A* 






1-A 


2*A* 


17.1400 


Sleotrlcal Occupations 




A 


17.1401 


Industrial Education 




A 


17.1402 


Lineman 




A 


17.1500 


Electronics Occupations 




2-A* 


17.1501 


Communications 




2-A 


17.1502 


Industrial Electronics 




2-A 


17.1503 


Radlo/Televlslon 




2-A 
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0*B. Code 


Program 


McGook 
Jr. 


Mid-Plains 
Tech. 


N. Platte 
Jr. 


i7.iyoo 


Foremanshlpt Sup. and 
Mgt. Dev. 


1-2 






17.1900 


Graphic, Arts Occupations 




A 




17.1903 


Lithography, Photography, 
and Platemaklng 


A 


A 




17.2302 


Machine Shop 




2-A* 




17.2303 


Machine Tool Operation 


• 


2-A 




17.2305 


Sheet Metal 




A 




17.2306 


Welding and Cutting 




l-2-A<^ 




17.2801 


Fireman Training 




A 




17. 2802 


Law Enforcement 
Training 


1-2 






17.2899 


REA Safety 


• 


A 




17.2903 


Meat Cutter 




P 




17.3100 


Slnael Engine Repair 

^3.nt>. COmD. / 


A 

A 


A 

A 




17.3399 


Textile Prod, and 
Fabrication, other 




A 




17.3500 


Upholstering 




A 




17.3601 


MillKork and Cabinet 
Making 




2-A 




17.3699 


Woodworking, other 




A 


A 



# 1— One yfear or less 2— Two years or less A— Adult P— Proposed 

Cooperative Education programs 
##.«Cooperative Education programs but students receive no pay for work 
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APPENDIX C 



TWO YEAR COLLEGE CO-OP EDUCATION 
"BEST PRACTICES" QUESTIONNAIRE 
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THE UNIVERSITV OF NEBRASKA- LINCOLN 
LINCOLN. NEBRASKA eSSOB 

184 

% .\«.ONAL ADMINIIITI«*>TION 

May 31, 1974 



Dear Co-op Program Coordinator: 

The Mid-Plains Nebraska Technical Community College area consisting 
of North Platte Junior College, McCook Junior College and Mid-Plains 
Nebraska Technical College Is considering the implementation of the 
Co-op Program into the Instructional sequence. To help in the facil- 
itation of the implementation the Mid-Plains Nebraska Technical 
Coiiwunity College area has elicited the services of the Bureau of 
Educational Research and Field Services and the Vocational Research 
Coordinating Unit both of Teachers College of the University of 
Neoraska - Lincoln. As a first step it was ^decided- to Identify what 
are considered to be some of the "best practices" In exemplary Co-op 
Programs in two-year colleges. The colleges being contacted are those 
listed in the Handbook of Cooperative Education in the discussion on 
exemplary programs in two-year college? and those that participated in 
the recent Tenth International Conference for Cooperative Education. 

We would appreciate any suggestions or comments which you might have 
concerning "best practices" for the enclosed key issues relative to 
Two-Year College Co-op Programs. If within the next week you could 
find time to respond to the questionnaire and mail it back In the 
self -addressed envelope, we would be most appreciative. Thank you. 

Sincerely, 

Gerald R. Boardman • 
Project Coordinator 
Bureau of Educational Research 
and Field Services 

njb 

Enclosure 
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TWO-YEAR COLLEGE CO-OP EDUCATION loc 
"BEST PRACTICES" QUESTIONNAIRE • 



Instructions: 



We v/ould appreciate any suggestions or comments which you might have 
concerning "best practices" for the following key issues relative to 
Two-Year College Co-op Programs. Please feel free to comment on as many 
issues on which you feel knowledgeable concerning "best pnctices". In 
responding, reflect in terms of on-going practice in your college and/or 
your personal knowledge. 



Name 



Position^ 
School 



Do you wish a copy of the 
final report? 

Yes No 



Organizational Chart . Administrative organizational relationship of 
Program Coordinator "to (a) Dean of Faculty, (b) Dean of Student 
Services, and (c) Divisional Chairman. 



2« Work/Study Plan , (e.g., alternate semester, parallel half-day, 
evening, ..TJ 



3. Academic Credit . (If yes, criteria to determine amount of credit 
given; assignments, final reports, ... to supplement work experience) 



195 
(use back if needed) 



^' Advisory Council . (Number, niake-upi functions) 



186 



5« Work Station. (Criteria for selection) 



6. Public Relations , (e.g. , breakfast with employers, appreciation dinners,. . .) 



7* Program and Staffing . (Determination of heed; objectives, content,. ..; 
qua 1 11*1 calTons of program coordinator.) ♦ 



196 
use back if needed 



ERIC 



3« C oordinat o r Function (e.g., assessing student needs, selection of 
job sites,...) 



9. Student . (Selection, orientation, counseling, basic entry skills,..,) 



10. Evaluation . (Student progress, supervision of academic and work experience) 



Special Equipmen t, Facilities. (Coordina toil's office, classroom furnishings, 
slmuiatecTviork stations, . . . ) 



187 

ERIC 

use back If needed 
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12. Le g al, Technical Matters . (Institutional policies* written agreements, 
Veg'd'V obligationsTTrr) 



13. Financing, Costs . (Additional/less cost to institutioni student, 
employer.) 



14. Preliminary Planning , Coordination , Orientation of staff prior to 
implementation. 



15. Other. 



1S8 

ERIC 

"~" use back if needed 



APPENDIX D 



MEAN RESPONSES OF THE HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS TO THE OVIS 
SCALES CODED BY JOB TITLE, DOT, AND WORKER-TRAIT GROUP 

5 « I would like this activity very much. 

4 " I would like this activity. 

3 «» I am neutral. I would neither like nor 
dislike this activity. 

2 •* I would dislike this activity. 

1 w I would dislike this activity very much. 
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EMPLOYERS INTERVIEWED 



Ace Hardware 
Ache and Paine Barbers 
Achtor, Nelson 
Adams, Allen W. 
Agrl Systems Inc* 
Allen Self Serv Drug 
Ahlmeyer, Harvey 
Aladdin's Lamp Salon 
Alice's Powed Puff 
American Legion Post 203 
Anderson, Harry 
Anderson, Henry 
Anderson, Milton D. 
Anderson Oil Co. 
Andrews Ranch 
Andy's Dist. Go. 
Annison ' s 
Ann's Lounge 
Applegate Inc. 
Armknecht, Carl 
Armstrong and Sons 
Armstrong, Clayton 
Arnold Animal Clinic 
Arnold Drug 
Arnold Electric 
Arnold Elevator Co. 
Arnold State Bank 
A they, Marvin 
Authur Cafe 
Avco Finance Co. 

Badgley, Glen 

B and J Supply, Inc. 

Bardsley, Richard 

Barnhart, A. B. 

Batty, Mrs. John L. 

Bayne Seed and Supply 

Beach, Otis W. 

Seal Enterprise Inc. 

Beard, Leo 

Beatty, Archie E* 

Beatty, Morgan 

Beaumonts Seamless 

Beaver Telephone Answering 

Service 
Beavers, Ronald 
Bee ton-Dickinson and Co. 



Benjamin, Kasl, and Associates 
Benkleman Cemetery 
Benkelman Sales Co. Inc. 
Benkelman School lA 
Brogan, Bernard 
Berndt, Mary 

Beshaler Gravel Co. and Farm 
Best and Wilcox 
Bill's Marine 

Bill's Repairing and Service 

Birdwood Products Co. 

Bishop, A. M. 

Blank, Don S. 

Bloomberg, Roger 

BPO Elks fi9B5 

BPO Elks /I143A 

Bob Clapp Electrical Service 

Bostwlck, Ivan 

Bob's Auto Hospital 

Bob's Station 

Bohlke, Lawrence 

Bonner, Margaret 

Bordwski, Edward M. 

Boyer, Wayne A. 

Brady Bank 

Branigan, Gerald 

Brase Dlstr. Co. 

Brass, Wendall 

Bremer, Ben 

Bringelson, Alvin N. 

Broadway Market 

Broken Bow Laundry and Dry Cleaners 

Broken Bow Ready Mix 

Brott, Walter 

Brown and Densia 

Brown, Floyd 

Brown, James L., Sr. 

Brown, W. Everett 

Brownall, Kenneth J. 

Brunkhorst Funeral Home 

Buckbee, Clarence 

Bullock Chev. Co. 

Bureau of Reclamation 

Burket, Mrs. 

Burns, Joel Hayden 

Burtch, Clarence D« 

Burton Well Drilling 
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Bush-Sulllvand Dept. Store 
Bussell, Delbert 
Butler Beef Acres 
Byron Chemicals, Inc. 

Cameron, K. and Hall, Fern G. 

Campbell, Alexander M. 

Campus Whirlpool 

C and B Trucking 

C and K Distributors 

Capples Cafe 

Cargill Inc. 

Carpenter Funeral Home 

Cedar Bowl and Cafe Inc. 

Cedar Bowl Inc. 

Cedar Ledge Motel 

Cement Products Inc. 

Centrar Bar 

Central Implement Co. 

Central Nebr. Drug 

Central Nebr. Pack Company 

Ch^t Clapp Plumbing 

Christensen, Donald F. 

Christensen, Lloyd 

Christensen, Orvel C. 

Church of the Assumption 

Cinderella Mobil Homes 

Cinderella Shop 

Circle C, Corp Motel 

Circle A Ranchwear 

City of Maxwell 

City of Ogallala 

City of Sargent 

City of Seneca 

Glairs Boutique 

Clark, James S. 

Clark's Custom Work 

Clappel, Clause Lee 

Clouse, ferry 

Clyde LeLa Cheur Ranch 

Coast to Coast 

Cody Market 

Cole-Huddleston Insurance Agency 
Comer , Mux 

Gonley Metlefsen Truck 
Conley Restaurant 
Connely, John 
Gonnely, Frank and Edith 
Connely, Ronald L. 
Conoco Cafe 

Consolidated Frelghtways 



Cook Ready Mix 

Coop Oil Co. 

Cornhusker Tractor 

Cornwell, George 

Coslur, Donald 

County Clerk of Dundy. Co. 

County of Blaine 

County of Custer 

County Welfare Office 

Coupand, John C. 

Cow Country Al Inc . 

Cow Country Animal Clinic 

Cox, Mrs. Lee 

Creative Printers 

Crocker Claims Service 

Cross, Leonard C. 

Culligan Soft Water 

Cunningham Law Office 

Gushing, George W. 

Custer County Extension Service 

Custer School Dist. ^89 

Curtis, John M. 

Dahlkoetter, Clarence 
Daily Gazette 
Dairy Sweet Drive „Inn 
Daisy Trask Gravel Co. 
Data Control Service Co. 
Davis, Elbert 
DeGroffs Dept. Store 
Deterding, E. W. 
Detlefson Oil Co. 
Dixon Eye Clinic 
Dixon Optical Co. 
Dobesh Body Shop 
Dodge, Larry J. 
Dodson, James J. 
Dodson, L. A. 
Dodson, Merwin 
Dons Shoe Service 
Donze, John 
Doollttle, Hosmer 
Double T. Bar 
Douglas Texaco 
Douglass Drilling 
Downey » James R. 
Dowse, Curtis 
Drauker Funeral Home 
Drost, E. B. 
Drost, William '*» 
Duckworth, Arthur W. 
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Dudden Elevator, Inc. 
Oudden, Richard A. and Perry 
Dundy County Hospital 
Dundy Co. Processors 
Dunes Motel Inc. 
Dunn, Simon 
Duval, Donald 

East side Cafe 
Eastway Motel 
Edgar Jewelry, Inc. 
Edna's Cafe 
Edwards, Hall H. 
Eichner, Raymond 
Einspahr Drug Store 
Eisenach, Robert J. 
Electric Hose and Rubber 
Elms Motel and Gas Station 
El Rancho Motel 
Elsie Equity Coop 
El son, George L. 
Elson, Thomas W. 
Elyi Mrs. Paul 
Empfield, Homer G. 
Enders Lake Recreation 
Engle, Gerald 
E R Automotive 
Esch, Peter 
Eshleman, Earl W. 
Estergard, Bob L. 
Evans Building Inc. 
Evans, Elbridge 

Faimon, Stanley — 
Fairmont Foods 
Farmers and Feeders Elev. 
Farmers Coop Exch. 
Farmers Fertilizer 
Farmers Lumber Co* 
Farmers Safeway 
Farrlton Auto Parts 
Fasse, Vern 

Federal Aviation Admin. 
Felzlen, Ward L. 
Ferguson, Robert 
Fischers Hobbies 
First National Bank (1) 
First National Bank (2) 
First National Bank (3) 
First National Bank (A) 
Fltzer Food Market 



Fitzgerald-Stewart 

Fleecs, Francis 

Flynn Rexall Store 

Ford's Jewelry 

Fossen, Henry 

Franklin, Lauren E. 

Frank's Standafd Service 

Franssen, Herman 

Frenchman Valley Irrigation 

Friedman Plumbing and Heating 

Frieke, Ed 

Fries, John 

Frontier Airlines 

Frontier Motors 

Fugate, Buster L. 

' Gamble Skogmo Inc^* 
Gamble Store 
Garber Shoe Store 
Gardner, Kenneth A. 
Gateway Motel 
Geisert, Kerry L. 
Genes Drywall 
Gengenbach, Dan 
Gens 

George Schwesors Sons Inc. 
Gerken, Henry Lee 
Gibsons 

Gibson, Warren 
Gleason Truck Repair 
Gordon West Contractors 
Goshor Construction 
Gothenburg Feed Products 
Gould Jewelers 
Grabensteirn Super Service 
Graig, W. G. 
Grampy's 
Grans, Harry 
Grantzinger, Floyd 
Grassland Veterinary 
Grant Seed Mill. Inc. 
Great Plains Anlnal Hospital 
Griebel, Leo 
Grous, Norris L. 
Guernsey, C. Max 

Maag, Alfred 

Hall, Cameron K. and Fern C» 
Ham, Donald D. 
Hammond, Richard E. 
Hampton Construction Co. 
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Hanks Radio TV and Appliance 
Hansen Fuennlng 
Hanson and Hanson 
Harford, Don E. 
Harmon Grain Products 
Harold Cook's Upholstry Shop 
Harv Insurance Agency 
Harris Construction Co. 
Harris Serum and Supply 
Hartman, Ralph 
Harvey, Wm. 

Haskell Memorial Methodist Church 
Hastings, G. H. and Frederick 

E. Wanek 
Heffelflnger, Robert H. 
Hegwood Construction Co. 
Helder, Charles F. 
Hengen, Ella J. Steele 
Hermann, Frank 
Herrmann Funeral Homes 
Hershey Chevron 
Hershflelds Dept. Store 
Hester Memorial Home 
Hesterw6rth Nursing Home 
HI Line Motor 
Hill, W. J. 
Hitchcock County News 
H. J. Store 
Hokes Cafe 
Holcomb Drug Store 
Holzf asters Inc. 
Holiday Inn Motor (1) 
Holiday Inn (2) 
Home Liit>^1>er and Supply Company 
Home Telephone Company 
Hoof and Horn 
Hopkins, Irvln D. 
Hopping* William A. 
Horky, Joseph J. 
Hormel Chev. Company 
Horn, Nell B. and Mack B. 
Hosde, George D. 
Hotel Custer 
Hot Lunch Proj',ram 
House of Electrons 
House of Time 

Housing Authority of Benkelman 
Housing Authority of Imperial 
Howard, Kenneth 
Howey, Robert 
Hoyt, Cloyd 



Hudson, Shirley Y. 
Huffman, Paul K. 
Hughes Farm Inc. 
Huskey Oil Co. 

I and R W Coop Oil Co. 
Ideal Cafe 
Ideal Cleaners 
Indian Hills Manor 
Indianola Oil 

Jack and Jill Market 

Jack Humphrey Ranch . 

James Keenan*s Beverage 

Janus, Kenneth 

J. C. Martlnex Cartage 

J. C. Penney*8 

J. D. Roofing 

J. L. Drug and Vet Co. 

J. L. Newberry 

Joe*s Store 

Joe* 8 Supper Club 

Johnson, Arthur B. 

Johnson, L. G. Insurance Agency 

Johnson, Paul A. 

Johnson, Opal and Robert 

Johnston, Ronald 

Jones, G. W. 

J*s Otter Creek Marina 

Judee's Beauty Nook 

Justus Feed Mills 

K and G Builders 

Kate:3 Small Engine. 

Kauts, Robert L. 

KBRL Broadcasting Station 

Keith County (1) 

Keith County (2) 

Keith County Bank and Trust Co. 

Keith County Farm Bureau 

Keith Coi:!nty News 

Keller t Kenneth 

Kennedy, Warren 

Kersenbrock Drugs 

Kler, Jim 

Kings Food Host 

Kinnenan, Barbara 

Klrkman, Leslie 

Kleckner, Weldon 

Kleeb, Stewart 

Kllens Motor and Electric 
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Klinck, Ronald J. 
Klooz, Clark H. 
Knoles, Harold 
Knott, Allan 

Ko«:ning8 Blacksmith Shop 
Kohl Motors 
Korell, Glen 
Kottraeycr, Fredrick W. 
Krajewski, Milford 
Kramer, Eugene 
Kramer, Lewis 
Kramer, Norman and Jack 
Krull, Clarence E. 
Kuhlman Conoco Service 
Kuhlmann, Orvil E. 
Kumor, Joe 
Kunkel, Max 
Kunneman, Arnold 
Kurkewski Real Estate 

Lafferty, Virgil 
Lakeway Lanes, Inc. 
Langfeldt, Ray C. 
Lantz, Nellie B. 
Larington, Loren W. 
Larreau, 0. W. 
Larry's Auto Trim and Glass 
Larry's Cafe 
La t tier Ranch 

Lav«!rMder Carousel Beauty Salon 

Lavonne's Beauty Salon 

Lazy L Ranch Inc. 

Lee Cooley Ranch 

Lee's Store 

Leonard, Frank 

Leveling Company 

Lincoln Co. Extension Board 

Littlefield, Marie J. 

Livestock Cafe 

Lloyd Miller Ranch 

Long, J. Charles 

Long, Robert 

Loose and Smith 

Lords Inc. 

Lorens, Franc J t V. 

Lou's Liquor 

Lovltt, Lyle 

Macke's Standard 
Madrid Tavern 
Mad sen, Herman 



Magers, Clarence 
Magic Mirror 
Magnuson, Oran 
Mahnken, Martin G. 
Malmkar, Victor 
Ma lone I Thomas 
M and E Cafe 

M and M Insurance Agency 
Manning Frontier Service 
Marsh Oil Co. 
Martin, Ernest L., Jr. 
Martin D. E. 
Mattox, W. W. 
Maywood Beauty Shop 
McArtor, Fern W. 
Mc Bride, William E. 
McCandless, Eldan 
Mccartys Drive In 
McClure Land and Cattle Co. 
McConnell, Charles 
McConnell, J. E« 
McCook City Schools 
McCook Farm Service 
McCook Floor Covering 
McCook Lumber Co. 
McCook Packing Co. 
McCroden, James 
McDonalds 

McDonald State Bank 
McGown, Frank 
McGrew, Nionia 
McKee, Mrs. Ernest 
McLaughlin Tree Service 
McMurtry, James A. 
Mels Equipment Co. 
Melvin, F, H. 
Mercer 

Merricks Ranch House 
Meyer, Warren 

Middle Loup Sand and Gravel Inc. 

Midwest Motel 

Miles, Robert 

Miller, Leonard C* 

Miller Manufacturing Co. 

Miller, Ralph 

Miller, Valarian D. 

Miller Weeder 

Mills, Wayne 

Minshull, Arthur J. 

Mintling, Merle 

Mobil Oil 
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Mode 0' Day (1) 
Mode O'Day (2) 
Modern Cleaners 
Montgomery Ward (1) 
Montgomery Ward (2) 
Montgomery Ward (3) 
More land, Gene H. 
Moreland, George F. 
Morosic, Lonnle 
Mosler, Larry K. 
Mulligan, William 
Municipal Utilities 
Mustang Motel 
Myers, Adrian 
Myers , Perry 

Nash Finch 

NebrtPska Central Telephone Co. 

Nebraska Machinery 

Nebraska Public Power (1) 

Nebraska Public Power (2) 

Nehlm*s IGA 

Nelson, Leonard 

Nelson Plumbing and Heating 

Nelson's Dairy Creme 

New Breed Club and Steak House 

Nickerson, Elmer 

Noll Co. 

Norhbueser, Mr. 

North Platte Bakery 

North Platte Hospital 

North Platte Monument Co. 

North Platte Packing 

North Platte Telegram 

North Platte Telegraph 

Northwestern Bell (1) 

Northwestern Bell (2) 

Northwest Public Service 

Norvacek, Ed 

Oconner, K. 

Odegard's Art and Gift 
Ogallala Community Hospital 
Ogallala Electronics 
Ogallala Livestock 
Ogallala Medical Clinic 
Ogallala Public Schools 
Ogallala Union 76 Truck Stop 
Ohalloran, Mrs. J. E. 
Olson Co. 
Olson, Emll 
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Olson, Irvin 

O'nell Mrs. Bernard 

Onken Motor Co. 

Opela, Charles 

Ourada Implement 

Ourada, Albert 

Owens Implement and Supply 

Paradise Motel 
Parker, R. A, 
Patterson, Charles 
Paul's IGA 

Pfiwnee Retirenient Hotel 
Vawnee Springs; Ranch 
Pearson, George 
Peckham, Rich S., Jr. 
Peister Accounting 
Penney' 8 (1) 
Penney' 8 (2) 
Pepsi Cola Bottling 
Perkins Co. High School 
Perrett, Ocie 
Peters Apico 
Peters, Brltton L, 
Peters Dairy Creme 
Peters, Floyd C. 
Peterson, Lorl B. 
Peterson, Raymond C. 
Peterson's Studio 
Pete's Body Shop 
Petsch, Rodney L. 
Phil's Derby Service 
Pinkei'ton, James 
Plains Motor Inc. 
Ploand, Glenn W. 
Polenske Transfer 
Pollman, Walter H., Jr. 
Porter, Clar«ince 
Potte?, Floyd J. 
Power, John 
Preston, Everett L. 
Prleshers Inc. 
Prior's Implement Dealer 
Propst, W1311am E. 
Province, Paul 
Purs ley t Melvln A. 

Quick Welding Service 
Qulgley Abstract Co. 
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Raburn RexaU Drug 

Ragland Construction 

Ralne, Edward 

Raining, Alphonse 

Ramada Inn (1) 

Ramada Inn (2) 

R. and C. Petroleum 

Randel, Leon M. 

R. and N. Grocery 

Rarktn-Prochaska Inc. 

Rathe, Arlan 

Rayburn, Duane E. 

R. B. Miller and Sons, Inc. 

Redman's Shoes 

Regier, Herman L. 

Reichert, Robert J. 

Reiser, Ted 

Reliable Midwest Office 

Equipment 
Richardson, Rex 
Riddle, Jamss 
Riggs, Alice 
Riggs, Darwin P. 
Rite-Way Fertilizer Co. 
Riteway Inc. 
Roberts, William L. 
Rockwell, Melvin V. 
Rods I-Eighty Service 
Roethemeyer, WilUs 
Rogers Fine Food 
Rosentrater, Glen 
Roth, Donald 
Royal Motel 

R. R. Inc. DBA Dog and Suds 
Ruby, Thelma 
Ruggles, Glenn 
Ruser, William 
Russell, John 

Sadi, Lial M. 

Sale Barn Lunch Room 

Salsman, Jim R. 

Sandman, Charles 

Save'iTwein, Henry 

Sawyer Steel Products Company 

Schad, Murry G. Agency 

Schlaget, Richard 

Schlueter, Arthur L. 

Schffllt's Store 

School District //I 

School District //7 



School District //12 
School District //lA 
School District //IS 
School District /fl6 
School District //17 
School District If25 
School District if29 
School District //31 
School District /f32 
School District i^2Z 
School District ^36 
School District ^50 
School District #74 
School District #84 
School Diistrlct #89 
School District #94 
School District #104R 
School District #109K 
School District #164 
School District #178 
Schreiter, Donald 
Schroeder Construction 
Scott Oil Co. 
Scott, Robert 
Scott's Bar 
Scr loner, Forrest J. 
Scrltsmier, Al 
Sears 

Security State Bank 
Seda, Ed 
Seery, George 
Semeco Broadcasting 
Service Insurance 
Seybold, Ernest £. 
Sexton Ranch ^ 
Shakelford, Virgil and Paul 
Shag Rub Comb Co. 
Shaver Garage 
Sherbeck, Albert 
Shoe Mart 

ShoenaUefT^ Ross C. 
Shopp, Bryce D. 
Siegfried, Larry 
Simon Bros 
Simon, James E. 
Sines International 
Sixth Street Food 
Skelly Inn 
Smith C leaner 8 
Smith) Foster S« 
Smith) Fred V. 



Smith, George Bill 

Smith, Ralph 

Smyths Deluxe Cafe 

Sn~Fro-Pabrics 

Snyder, Bruce B. 

Sounenan, Charlie 

Sportsman's Complex 

Stanford Lodge Motel 

Star Housemovlng Co. 

Starr Ranch 

State Dept. of Roads 

States, J. L. 

St. Catherine's Hospital 

Steel, Harry J. 

Steggs Flying Service 

Stelnwart, Edward 

Steinwart, Frank 

Stephen's Reality Co. 

Stevens and Sinor 

Stevens Seven~Up 

Stewart, R. R. 

St. Mary's Church 

Stone, Mrs. William 

Stout, Kenneth 

St. Patrick's School 

St. Patrick's Elementary School 

Stratton Public School 

Stumpff, Mr. 

Sturdevant, G. E. 

Styl-Lette Salon 

Sughroue, Elmo 

Sughroue, Robert 

Sullivan CM. Agency 

Susie Beauty Shop 

Sutherland Style Shop 

Swanson Buick Pontiac 

Swanson Sign Co. 

Sweet, Leland 

Tatum's Processing Plant 
Taylor, Carrell 
Taylor, Sylvia 
Ted's Jack and Jill 
Telephone Office 
Tepley, Wilbur 
Thalken, Darrel J. 
The Bittersweet 
The David Store 
The Hairdresser 
The Nebraskan <1) 
The Nebraskan (2) 



Themlas Beauty Shop 
Teneyck, James 
Tlmmerman, J. D. 
Thomas Agency Inc. 
Thomas County 
Thomas, Cyrus 
Thompson, Chester L« 
Tiff, Jay 
Tilford, William 
Tiller, George 

Timm-Reynolds-Love Funeral Home 
Tim's Meats 
Toby, Dale 

Tomahawk Oil Company 
Tom Padgett Construction 
Top Notch Automat ive 
Towne, Melvin N. 
Trauther, Bemad ine 
Travis, Everett 
Trinity Lutheran Cemetery 
Tri-State Livestock 
Truck Line Inc. 
Trupp, Raymond 
T. R. W. Capacitors (1) 
T. R, W. Capacitors (2) 

Uehling, Kathleen G. 
Union Pacific Railroad 
United States Post Office (1) 
United States Post Office (2) 
United States Post Office (3) 
United States Post Office (4) 
United States Post Office (5) 
United States Post Office (6) 
United States Post Office (7) 
United States Post Office (8) 
Universal Insurance 
Uotaw, £11 B., Jr. 

Vachuta, Joseph 
Valley Farm Supply 
Valley Hi Ceramics 
Valley Motel 

Valley View of North Platte 
Valley Vet Clinic 
Vanboening, Gene 
Vanevery Saunders Agency 
Van's Ranch Service 
Varney Rexall Drugs 
Village of Ansldy 
Village of Culberte;)n 



village of Trenton 
Voda, Edward 
Vonnle's Cafe 

Wacker-ElUott-Wacker 
Waddell, Charles W. 
Walkers Service 
Wallace and Kelley Attorneys 
Wallace Construction 
Walter Chamberlain Ranch 
Walter, Russell H. 
. Wanek, Frederick E. 
Warner, George C. 
Wathers Midwest Office Equipment 

Company 
Watkins, Clarence G. 
Watkins, Mike 
Wauer, Ervln 

Wauneta Co-op Oil Company 
Wauneta Falls Bank 
Wauneta Public Schools 
Wayne Dowhower Construction 
Weigel, 0. A. 
Weinman, Paul 
Wenquist Inc. 
Weskamp, Otto 
Westerbuhr, Elmer C. 
West Park Grocery 
Whaley, S. B. 
Whitaker Furniture Co. 
Whitehead, J. C« 
White, P. R. and Vera 
White tail Creek Ranch Co. 
Wienbarg, Gus 
Wilcox, Bob 
Wilcox, Minnie L. 
Wilson, Elmer 
Wilson, John 

Williams Husky Truck Stop and 

Restaurant 
Wolfe, Emil V. 
Wolford Construction 
Wooden Shoe Motel 
Woods Imp. Go. 
V« T. Grant Company 

Yamaki, George H< 
Yates, Raymond 
Y«M«C*A« 

Yoat's Appliance 
Younghans, Robert 
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MID-PLAINS NEBRASKA TECHNICAL 
• COMMUNITY COLLEGE AREA 

COOPERATIVE EDUCATION RESOURCE SURVEY 



PLEASE PRINT 

Firm Name A ddress 

Person Interviewed Phone 



Date 



Do you have minimal educational requirements for employment with 
your firm or organization? Yes ^ No 

If yes, give the requirements. ^ ^ , , ; , ■ 

Please indicate the minimum age for employment. 



P.lease respond to your interest area by placing the appropriate number 
(1-2-3) in the space provided In front of each statement. Please 
respond to all ten (10) statements. 

Code: (1) Would like to participate in this area. 

(2) Have an interest, but not sure about participation. 

(3) Would not like to participate in any way. 

My company and/or organization would like to participate in the Mid- 
, Plains Nebraska Technical Community College Area Cooperative Education 
Resource Project by: 

1. I-Iaking available opportunities for meaningful field trips to my 

business. 

2. _,__P'*ovlding personnel to talk to Interested students about tuy 

business and its career potential. 

3. Providing a student o*' students a mlnl-ccurse In a career area. 

A. ^Providing a student or students a part-time, on-site work 

experience opportunities. 

5. ^Providing a student or students part-time, on-site career 

awareness opportunities. 

6. ^_^^*eportlng the employment needs of my business to a student 

placement service at my area community college. 
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7t P roviding Inservice experiences for teachers, counselors, and 

~ aciminlstratlve staff from the area community college, so they 
might become more aware of the needs associated with a 
particular career area. 

8. Helping to form an industry/education council to broaden 

community Involvement in cooperative education* 

9» Participation in programs that would involve the exchange of 

somd resources, such as facilities, personnel ^ equipment, and 
time. .y. 

S erving on a Community Cooperative Education Advisory Committee 
to coordinate available community resources with education 
programs. 



If you have any other recommendations as to how you could assist in a 
program of cooperative education, please use the back of jthis form* 



